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AN URGENT MEASURE. 


LTHOUGH the issue of the war may be far from 
realisation, we make no apology in returning to 
problems in English architecture awaiting solution 
at the conclusion of the great struggle. All building 
enterprise is in the melting-pot. Certain new 

castings are now produced to meet the immediate purposes of 
the times, but our main concern is with the preparation of the 
new moulds into which fresh metal will be run when normal 
conditions return. The essentials of building—labour, mater- 
ials, finance and the like—lie in the hands of vast government 
departments, and we are by no means sure that when demobili- 
sation begins an instantaneous release will take place which 
will enable private effort to be resumed in the employment of 
architects, builders and others who have almost suffered 
extinction, whilst the official organisations have been utilised 
almost beyond their capacity. This is, therefore, an opportune 
moment for considering past methods and future procedure. 
Foremost of all difficulties is obsolete legislation. Building 
may be said to be fettered by more restrictions than any other 
industry. It is well known that a special commission appointed 
by the Local Government Board has for some years past been 
taking evidence upon the general demand for the repeal of 
building by-laws. No report has been issued, nor can it reason- 
ably be expected during the war. The national building 
interests cannot wait for ordinary legislative procedure, and in 
order, therefore, to reconcile ancient restrictions with immediate 
current demands, we desire to make a practical suggestion. 

The London Building Act, in dealing with appeals and with 
the solution of problems not contemplated by that Act, has 
constituted a Tribunal of Appeal. Our proposal is that a similar 
process be set up by the constitution of a series of Tribunals 
throughout the kingdom, which would make decisions in doubt- 
ful and difficult questions in modern building arising under 
Local Government Acts. These decisions, while remaining 
binding upon all parties concerned, would have a broad and 
more practical bearing upon the questions so submitted. The 
solutions would further tend to encourage rather than hinder 
building activities, so long and so heavily restricted, than is 
frequently found to be the case when such decisions are issued 
by the High Court, and which become law. These district 
Tribunals of Appeal would each consist of four or five represent- 
atives of the main interests concerned with the operation of 
by-laws, who would be chosen in a manner similar to that pro- 
vided by the London Building Act. For immediate and initial 
purposes the distribution and areas might be determined upon 
the same basis as are those of the allied architectural societies 
affiliated to the Royal Institute of British Architects. Each 
Tribunal would be practically self-supporting and avoid 
becoming a burden upon the rates or increasing the alarming 
horde of officials which in these days excites our consternation. 
A broadening of the outlook, such as these Tribunals would 
establish, upon building affairs in the administration of by-laws 
will be welcomed by all whose experience has been to find the 
authorities giving too narrow an interpretation of the purposes 
of the Acts. While every credit, however, must be given for 
the unstinted labours of urban and rural district councils 
and other civic bodies, there would appear to be a desire to 
escape responsibility for failure to enforce the letter, at the 
expense of the spirit, of the by-laws. 

\n examplé of this method may be quoted in the Repton 
School by-law case recently decided by the High Court, and of 
which we give plans and a review* in this issue. Frankly, we 
are amazed not only that such an action should have become 





* Sce Legal Section, p, 393. 


necessary in these times of great national stress, but that it 
should be the desire of a local authority to enforce the strict 
letter of what is now decided to be an unreasonable and there- 
fore void by-law. Under our proposal the District Tribunal 
would have considered the matter in dispute in its first stage, 
giving it practical consideration from an enquiry held on the 
spot. Delay and expense would have been greatly reduced, 
and all bitterness avoided which might have separated the 
contending parties. The case was contested upon the literal 
application of a by-law governing space at the rear of a new 
domestic building in the form of an addition. During the 
whole of the preliminary dispute and indeed throughout the 
whole of the subsequent legal proceedings, little appears to have 
been said as to whether this actual extension was given 
“sufficient space to ensure a free circulation af air” as 
required by the regulations. It will be seen from the plans 
that each of the three floors of this disputed corner addition 
is unusually well lighted and aired from permanent sources ; 
so much so that any reasonable person, and indeed our Tribunal, 
would have seen that there is an excess of air accessible to the 
new structure. In point of fact, therefore, while the by-laws 
are generously complied with in spirit, the occasion is one in 
which the implied letter cannot be embodied. It is not for air 
space questions alone that amendment of the law is so urgently 
needed. Our District Tribunals would be called upon to 
deal with pressing matters of construction arising from 
the use of new materials and the revised application of old 
processes in the light of modern requirements. The historic 
timber-framed structures of England, as seen in domestic 
buildings, in barns and other erections, having survived the 
storm and stress of a searching climate, appear to have been 
crushed out of use by the laws we are now considering. It has 
required a great war to restore the lost position of these so- 
called temporary structures. Many types of buildings do not 
require the permanence prescribed by by-laws. Manufacturing 
premises, especially those subject to varying processes in pro 
duction, demand none but temporary housing. Radical change 
is therefore imperative in restrictions affecting such works. 
Demobilisation will let loose a flood of framed buildings, most 
of which may no longer be required for their original purpose. 
Their claims for re-use or re-erection must. be considered in a 
broad spirit, bearing in mind at all times considerations of 
public safety from fire and infection. 

Frontage and building lines are a perpetual source of 
dispute in Local Government affairs, and as a rule receive rigid 
treatment by local authorities, with dull, monotonous results 
upon developing townships and other communities. A 
Tribunal of Appeal would be vested with powers to sanction 
departures from hard custom and produce attractive effects in 
strict design, thereby assisting in the promotion of the great 
principles underlying town planning. By-laws as to roads 
must also be made flexible. What is necessary to traffic in 
purely residential areas is quite inadequate for fast vehicles 
in busy centres, both as to widths and gradients. Working- 
class housing has become a pressing problem, as the report of 
the Special Committee demonstrates. From various indica- 
tions a wholesale, featureless development would appear to he 
in contemplation, Three hundred thousand houses are said 
to be urgently wanted, and it is reasonable to fear that a hurried 
solution will lapse into a perpetuation of the present 
howling wilderness of standardised structures, which will kill 
all the imagination and mental 1efinement of the occupants. 
We believe that a District Tribunal is the properly qualified 
body to prevent such mirfortune. It is fairly clear, therefore, 
that the war will amend our methods in building, as indeed ia 
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other spheres of social life. It is incumbent upon us therefcre 
to be prepared immediately to apply the lessons emerging f.om 
the great turmoil. Finally, as we have already indicated, time 
is pressing, and if England is to recover the great productive 
position which she formerly occupied among the nations of 
the world and which she must of sheer necessity regain, 
immiediate steps must: be taken to give greater elasticity to 
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existing legislation, instituting at the same time such safeguards 
and controlling powers as are reasonably desirable. In the 
matter of erection of working class dwellings or of manufac- 
turing premises, or indeed in almost all structural opera- 
tions, an immediate means of meeting current demands in 
the true spirit of the by-laws lies in the creation of District 
Tribunals of Appeal. 





NOTES. 


WuHewn the Architects’ War Committee was formed 
The Architects’ in August, 1914, immediately after the outbreak of 
War Committee, war, it was oe at once that building operations 
in all parts of the country would be seriously 
affected and that the practice of many architects would be brought 
to a standstill. As it was realised that this state of things was bound 
to occasion in some qnarters a good deal of hardship, the Chairman 
of the Architects’ War Committee, who was then also President of 
the Institute, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., issued an appeal for sub- 
scriptions. This was liberally responded to and the amount which 
was then received has been used for the purpose of assisting architects 
who have been plueed in temporary financial embarrassment owing to 
the cessation of work, The Architects’ Benevolent Society has had the 
administration of the fund, and large grants have from time to time 
been made to the Professional Employment Committee, which organ- 
ised various schemes of temporary work for which payments have 
been made. Direct monetary grants have also been made in cases 
where they were necessary. In addition to this fund asmall loan fund 
was started and help has also been afforded in this way. Naturally the 
amount which was received could not last for an indefinite period, 
and it is now completely exhausted. At the present time a good deal 
of regular relief work is being done, and if the fund is not replenished 
this assistance will have to be brought to an end ; and this will occasion 
== great distress to men who find the utmost difficulty in making 
both ends meet. Mr. Ernest Newton, the Chairman of the Architects’ 
War Committee, has found it necessary therefore once more—and he 
hopes it will be the last time during the war—to make an appeal for 
inalp to his professional brethren. The war has not affected the 
ractice of architects to the same extent in all parts of the country. 
he south of England has undeubtedly suffered most, while there are 
many architects in the: Midlands, North of England and certain parts 
of Scotland who have had plenty of work. It is hoped that all those 
who, either through the possession of private means or through the 
position of their practice, have found themselves in happier circum- 
stances, will support Mr. Newton’s appeal. We cordial!y trust that 
his efforts will meet with the success they most certainly deserve. 


We draw our _readers’ attention to the recent 
decision in the cases Upjohn v, Hitchens, Upjohn 
v. Ford (The Times, November 15), in which an 
important point was decided in the High Court 
in connection with enemy aircraft and insurance. 
We shall discuss this case and its bearing on former cases in a future 
Legal Section, and in this note we only briefly draw attention to the 
facts of the case. The defendants were lessees of premises let for 
99 years at a rental of £8, so apparently these were ground rents. 
They had covenanted to insure and keep insured all balbdinas on the 
demised parcels of ground against loss or damage from fire in insur- 
ance companies to be approved in writing by the lessor. The 
plaintiff, the lessor, was also agent for the insurance companies with 
which the insurances were required to be, and had been, effected, 
and approved by the lessor, but the policies contained the usual 
clause excepting loss or damage through “ invasion, foreign enemy, 
military or usurped power.” Correspondence had between 
the parties, in which the plaintiff had pointed out that these policies 
did not cover damage from enemy aircraft, and he kad taken up the 
ition that the defendants, under the covenants in their leases, were 
vund to insure against this class of damage, and served notices upon 
the defendants under the Conveyancing Act, 1881, specifying the 
breaches of covenant complained of, and calling upon the defen- 
dants to remedy them, ¢.¢. to insure. As the defendants did 
not comply with the notice, the plaintiff brought this action to 
recover possession on breach of covenant. The Court held that 
where, as in this case, the covenant is to insure with a named com- 
pany, or specified class of companies to be approved by the lessor, 
that covenant is satisfied by taking out a policy in the usual form 
issued by the company, #.¢., the form in force at the date of the 
lease, or such a policy as is the usual policy of the company during 
the currency of the lease. In our Legal Review, April 27, we 
commented on a case, Rogers v. Whittaker, which turned on the 
exceptions in fire policies; and in. an article, December 1, will 
be found a comment on the case’ Enlayde v. Roberts. This latter 
decision was relied on by the plaintiff in the case we are considering, 
bat was distinguished by the learned judge, who held it did not 
cover the point now raised. 


Fire Insurance 


craft Damage. 


AveustEe Ropis will be remembered as the greatest 
seulptor of our epoch, and as one who realized more 
fully than anyone who has lived for some hundreds 
of years the power of vividly portraying movement 
and passion in sculpture. He was fall of the force which we recognize 
in medizval art. and while belonging to no school and affecting no 
recognized convention, his best works will form a link in the tradi- 
tion which binds together the story of the greatest art. It is a 
European misfortune that he was not spared to commemorate the 
present war in stone or bronze, as he would have set the stamp of a 
great genius on the monumental art of a new epoch, and would have 
recorded, more than any other sculptor, for the study of future 
generations, the feelings and passions aroused by the great events of 
to-day. It is pleasant to remember that his genius soon found 
admirers in England, and that he was elected as the President of the 
International in succession to Whistler. His enthusiasm for the 
entente :ordiale found expression in the gift of twenty of his works to 
the British nation as a token of his admiration of our soldiers, and if 
he had lived it is probable that the Burghers of Calais might have 
been coupled with a work which would have memorialised for all 
time the close union now connecting the British and French nations, 
a most needed foundation for the brotherhood of a new world. 


Auguste 
Rodin. 


Aut those who value efficiency and knowledge will 


The late greatly regret the death of Sir Charles Holroyd, who 
Sir Charles _ recently os the Directorship of the National 
Holroyd. Gallery which he had held for ten years, because of 


failing health. Sir Charles was trained for science 
but abandoned it for art, coming to London to study at the Slade 
School under Legros. He won many prizes there as well as the 
travelling studentship, which enabled him to visit and study in Italy. 
He subsequently held the position of the First Keeper of the newly- 
formed Tate Gallery, and on the resignation of Sir Edward Poynter 
was appointed to the higher position of Director of the National 
Gallery. As an artist he is chiefly known by a series of excellent 


etchings, and was a frequent exhibitor at the Royal Academy and 
the Society of Painter Etchers; but the chief work by which he 
was known was his excellent and successful administration of the 
National Gallery, in which his critical knowledge and ability found 
full scope. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 


Nottingham and Derby Architectural 
Society. 


The third meeting of the session was held at 
the Society’s rooms on November 13. The 
President, Mr. Harry Gill, MLS.A., called the 
attention of the members to the competition 
under the charge of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for cottages for the industrial 
classes. 

Mr. A. W. Shelton, F.A.I. (hon. member), 
then gave an address on “ Working Class 
Housing.” His remarks were largely based 
upon his own report submitted (by invitation) 
to Lord Rhondda, then President of the Local 
Government Board, early in May last. Referring 
to the causes of the present unparalleled shortage 
of houses for the working classes, he stated that 
the practically unanimous opinion of all thos 
competent to judge was that the original cause 
lay in the mistaken and unneccssary inclusion 
of such property in the taxation provisions of 
the Finance Act of 1910, and also spoke of the 
eficrts which had been and are still being 
made to induce the Government to redeem its 
pledges and to amend this legislation. Referring 
to methods of production, Mr. Shelton dealt 
with the fact that upwards of 95 per cent. of all 
existing dwellings had been provided by private 
enterprise, and stated that houses produced by 
local authorities had hitherto cost considerably 
more than those erected by house builders. 
He considered that the difference was at least 
25 per cent., and that, given the same amount 
of capital, experienced house builders could 
erect cottages in the broad proportion of five 
as against four by local authorities. As rents 
should always be based on cost of production, 
this meant that a local authority must charge 
25 per cent. more rent for a house of similar 
accommodation to one provided by the house 
builder, and pointed out that if economic rents 
were not charged, the ratepayers, as a whole, 
would be paying part of the rent of a privileged 
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few, who, in such case, were forced into the 
position of accepting a fcrm of outdoor relief. 
Local authorities, in his opinion, in the large 
towns, should limit their operations to housing 
schemes for the poor, and to dealing with 
congested or slum areas and to re-housing 
schemes thereby involved. They might also 
acquire and lay out land for housing schemes, and 
dispose of it to reputable builders who could 
provide suitable houses. The speaker stated 
that, in his experience, the alleged inability of 
tenants to pay an economic rent was to a great 
extent fallacious, and estimated that about 
70 per cent. of the total cost of building houses 
was paid in some form or another as wages in 
connection with the building. The Tatter 
statement was borne out by a member of the 
Society who had given sp:cial attention to the 
matter. The lecturer was emphatic that rates 
should be directly levied upon and paid by all 
tenants, stating that the present method of 
inclusive rents prevented tenants from realising 
what true citizenship really meant, and what 
it cost. Amongst other remedies he suggested 
that the Government should immediately 
remove the taxation provisions of Part I of the 
Finance Act of 1910, exc »pt mineral rights duty, 
and encourage and assist all reputable builders 
and co-operative effort. 

After Mr. Shelton had replied to various 
questions, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
him, proposed by Mr. E. R. Sutton and seconded 
by Mr. A. E. Heaz IL. 


— 


TOWN PLANNING, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Councillor George Cadbury, jun., chairman 
of the Town-planning and Housing Committee 
of the Birmingham City Council, delivered an 
address on the 29th ult., at the weekly luncheon 
of the Birmingham Rotary Club on “ The 
Business Aspect of Town Planning.” 

Councillor Cadbury said they were most 
anxious to avoid the mistakes of the past. 
When the Bristol Road was designed, it was, 
very wisely, desired to have a space of 120 feet 
between the buildings on either side. Unfor- 
tunately, that excellent design was not adhered 
to, and less far-seeing men than those who 
planned it allowed buildings to be placed at the 
town end ony 60 feet apart. Asa consequence, 
what would have been a very fine road was 
spoiled at that important part, and whenever 
an existing street had to be widened, consider- 
ab.e expense had to be gone to. Touching 
upon the question of arterial roads, no one, 
he said, could say what dimensions motor 
traffic would assume in the coming years; it 
was quite certain that after the war the handling 
of the traffic in Birmingham would be a serious 
problem. In America there were now 3} 
millions of automobiles to a general population 
of 70 millions ; that was one for every 20 inhabi- 
tants. There was no reason why there should 
not be a similar development here, ana they 
had to make provision for that traffic. He took 
it that wide arterial reads were a necessity. 

When they began their East Birmingham 
town-planning scheme, they stipulated that a 
certain strip of land on each side of the Midland 
and North-Western Railways in that area should 
be reserved for factories. There were loud 
outeries against this decision. But what had 
happened ? It had been clearly demonstrated 
that they had not allowed anything like enough 
land adjoining those railways within the area 
of that town-planning scheme for factory 
construction, and he could tell them that 
individuals who had originally vigorously 
opposea their decision were now applying for 
permission to erect factories on that land, and 
even to be allowed to exceed the limits laid 
down in the scheme. They had beyond any 
questicn erred on the side of allowing too little 
land for factory expansion. Yet at the start 
they were hed for condemning so much 




















The Repton School Case. 
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They wanted the purely residential area, an 
area in which men could build eligible houses 
with the feeling of security that those houses 
would not at some future time be invaded by 
@ factory carrying on an offensive industry ; 
or, indeed, by a factory of any kind. That was 
quite legitimate, and was to the best interests 
of all. The second type of area was one on 
which factories might be built with the special 
sanction of the authorities. Such an area 
would be mainly for housss, but factories of an 
approved type wowd not be expressly forbidden. 
It was quite right that there should be as little 
rigidity as possible about these schemes, so long 
as the fundamentai idea was kept in mind. 
The proper housing of the peopie was an all- 
important subject. Wide r , quick tram 
transit, and the provision of suitable houses 
woud do much to solve the problem of what 
was known as industrial unrest. 

Mr. Arthur Harrison, F.R.1.B.A., in proposing 
a vote of thanks to Councillor Cadbury for his 
address, thought the Town-planning Committee 
were working on the right lines, and they had 
the full support of the architects of the city, 
who were ready to place their united wisdom 
at the disposal of the city. 


en 
— 


Italy's Protection of Art Treasures. 


By the invitation of the Council of the British 
Academy Major Sir Filippo de Filippi, Hon. 
K.C.LE., will deliver an illustra public 
lecture on “ Italy's Protection of Art Treasures 
and Monuments during the War,” in the Theatre, 
Burlington-gardens, on Thursday, December 6, 
a + ceili to tae card, to be 
0 on a m to the Secretary of the 
ya Academy, Burlington House, Picca- 

y, W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Housing of the Working Classes in England and 
Wales Cottage Competitions. 


Srr,—May I venture to inquire, through the 
medium of yotr columns, the date of the general 
meeting at which the Council of the Royal 
Institute cf British Architects was authorised 
to depart from the official regulations relative 
te the inauguration of architectural competi- 
tions? I ask the question because I see that 
Clause 5 of the recently issued conditions for 
this competition is diametrically opposed to 
Section D of the preamble of the Institute 
Regulations, which is as follows, viz. :— « 

“* (D) The premiums shall be paid in accord- 
ance with the Assessor's award, and the author of 
the design placed first by the Assessor shall be 
etaplcyed t« carry out the werk, unless the 
Assessor shall be satisfied that there is some 
valid objection to’ such employment, in which 
case the author of the design placed next in 
order of merit shall be employed, subject to 
a similar condition. The award of the Assessor 
shall not be set aside for any other reason.” 

Here is Clause 5 of the Cottages Competition : 

“* (5) It is understood by competitors that 
the payment of the premiums conveys the 
absolute possessian of the designs, including all 
copyright or other rights, and that the promoters 
will be at liberty to make any use whatever of 
the designs, and to publish them with the 
names and addresses of the authors. The 
promoters reserve the right to exhibit publicly, 
after the award, all or any of the designs as they 
may think best, with the names of the authors 
attached. No architect shall compete in more 
than one area.” 

But if, from a legal aspect, the Council's 
action is a dubious one, what is to be said as to 
its morality 2 Many years ago the Competition 
Reform Society did excellent work in effecting 
certain much-needed changes in the conduct of 
architectural competitions. And one of the 
most successful of its efforts resulted in the 
refusal of the members to take part in com- 
petitions in which the promoters made no 
promise to place the work in the hands of the 
successful competitor. Subsequently, at the 
urgent request of the then Council of the 
R.1.B.A., the work of the Society was taken 
over by the Competitions Committee of the 
Institute, on the distinct understanding that the 

eneral policy inaugurated by the Society would 

strictly followed. And, so far as I am aware, 
up to the present time the pledge thus given 
has been redeemed. But now, concomitantly 
with the retrograde step taken in the Cottages 
Competition by the governing body of the 
Institute, much of the good work that emanated, 
in the first instance, from the Competition 
Reform Society, and afterwards from the 
Competitions Committee of the R.1.B.A., has 
been destroyed, and the iniquitous precedent 
established that architects compete solely for 
the premiums offered and ignore any vested 
interest they may have in the copyright of their 
designs. 
’ ‘Then as to the effect of this reactionary policy 
upon the career cLamany of the numerous young 
architects who are now serving their King and 
country at the front, is not one justified in 
predicting that they, the architects of to-morrow, 
will consequently find professional» life even 
more strenuous and exacting than it has proved 
to the architects of to-day? For hitherto a 
certain amount of public work has been placed 
in the hands of outside architects. Whereas 
in the future, now that the Government and 
public bodies realise that architects are content 
to dispose of their drawings without stipulating 
that they shall be carried out under their own 
superintendence, the already sufficiently deter- 
mined attempt to ignore the architect in favour 
of the departmental surveyor obviously will 
become more pronounced. these p Bs 
stances, how is a young member of our profession 
in the near future to eke out an epee 
Truly by this, seemingly, callous act of indiffer- 
ence ihe welfare at the young members of 
the Institute, to say nothing of the resultant 
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disastrous set-back to the art of architecture, 
the Council of the R.I.B.A. has incurred a very 
grave and unenviable resp< nsibility. 

AtFrep W. S. Cross. 





Building By-laws. 

Str,—May I suggest to Mr. Chambers Smith 
that there may be reasons less flattering to him- 
self than those he assumes, for the lack of 
response to his challenge. There is surely no 
particular reason why architects should take the 
trouble to correct Mr. Chambers Smith’s mis- 
takes in matters of building. It is an art which 
he can hardly be expected to understand. In 
his reply to my last letter, it is not therefore 
surprising that he was quite unable to refute my 
arguments, and was obliged to take refuge in 
wilful perversions of my statements. 

I selected three subjects for criticism in the 
building by-laws. 

1. Regulations as to height of ceilings. 

s: ws » size of windows. 

3. a »» overhanging storics. 


On the first of these subjects he evades the 
main issue, #.e., that the hygienic conditions of 
a room depend on ventilation and not as to 
whether its cubic space is disposed vertically or 
horizontally. 

To a man shut in a box (and a room is nothing 
else but a box), hygienic conditions depend not 
on the shape of the box but on its ventilation. 
Mr. Chambers Smith does not attempt to 
dispute this argument, but takes refuge behind 
a statement in the Builder that “‘ rooms which 
are less than 8 ft. 6 in. or 9 ft. in height are not, 
as arule, healthy.” ‘This statement, he claims, 
demolishes what he curiously describes as the 
“ low-ceiling myth.” But you cannot demolish 
myths or anything else by mere statements, and 
the main issue, as formulated above, still 
remains unanswered. 

The delusion that there is some mysterious 
virtue in rooms, however small, as long as they 
have abnormally and disproportionately high 
ceilings and large windows is part of those 
Victorian superstitions about building which 
time and education are killing. My own 
experience in building has shown that this 
delusion is rarely to be found amongst persons 
of education and intelligence, and only occa- 
sionally presents itself in the case of victims of 
what a doctor would perhaps describe as 
claustromania. 

And so we have this rather curious result. 
The old cottages are gradually being taken over 
by people of taste, while their original occupants 
move into little modern villas with lofty ceilings 
and enormous windows built in accordance with 
the by-laws. 

As to my criticism on the regulations for the 
size of windows, Mr. Chambers Smith here again 
displays his aptitude for evasion of the main 
argument, and fastens with mistaken zeal on 
what he believes to be a mistake of mine on a 
mere side issue. I tried to show that there is a 
right size for the window in every room, and that 
it is important that this should not be exceeded. 
In passing, I mentioned that glass is cheaper 
than walling—a fact which anyone can verify 
for himself by referring to any pre-war building 
price book. I did not reply to the ccrres- 
pondent who denied this statement, because, as 
I think, both he and I recognised it was a mere 
side issue ; but Mr. Chambers Smith seizes on it 
as a drowning man clutches at a straw, and 
quite erroneously concludes from it that I am 
“hopelessly wrong concerning the window 
question,” my arguments concerning which he 
wisely does not attempt to refute. The main 
difference between us is that, while I believe that 
we should live and let live in just the kind of 
house that suits us, he wishes to force me to build 
for others the kind of house he approves of. If 
people want to spend their money on useless 
space over their heads instead of useful elbow 
room, much as I deplore the ugliness of the 
building which results from such stupidity, I 
at least grant them the right to build as they 
like. I do not ask for laws to restrain the follies 
of modern building, but I naturally resent laws 
which prevent us building in the old, sensible 
and practical ways. ‘ 
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There are, of course, many matters in conn: 
tion with building whichjare the proper subje. + 
for properly devised ,regulations. Sanitati. 
and stability come under this head. But the 
should not interfere in matters of proportion, 
because, as I have shown, that has no bearing «; 
sanitary conditions, while both economically 
and artistically it is a matter of vital im- 
portance. I have always found beauty in 
building must be based on common sense. 
Modern villas are ugly because they are stupid. 
Old cottages are beautiful because they ar 
sensibly designed and built. 

May I add a word of appreciation for Mr. 
Voysey’s letter? The practice of the building 
art is difficult enough when we are free, and w: 
who wish to reach the goal of our endeavours 
naturally resent the attempt to make us jump 
in sacks. 

There was a time in Englana when the art of 
building was thought too serious a matter to be 
made the subject of an obstacle race. And | 
sometimes wonder what all the old buildings of 
the past, the monastic houses, farmhouses, 
manors and cottages would look like if they were 
suddenly distorted into the forms the by-laws 
prescribe. But the vision is too horrible to 
contemplate! And since the by-laws ar 
founded on bad science as well as bad art, they 
would not even be rendered “ hygienic,”’ with 
which blessed word let me conclude. 

M. H. Bariire Scorr. 


The Welsh Slate Industry. 


Str,—There has recently been published an 
interview with the members of the Sub-com- 
mittee of the Welsh Housing and Development 
Association, who have been appointed to 
enquire into the reason why the Welsh Slate 
trade has been depressed for so long, even 
before the war. 

Members of this Committee are thoroughly 
impartial, and are desirous of obtaining any 
particulars which may assist them to revive 
this very important industry. It was pointea 
out that most people have agreed that there 
is not a better or a more serviceable covering 
to a building than a good slate roof. 

It appears that from two to three million 
pounds have been spent by some of the quarry 
propri:tors in equipping their works, and in 
face of this and other facts narrated to the 
interviewer, it is very surprising that foreign, 
and certainly inferior, slates should ever have 
been imported into this country. There was 
a statement made that a natural slate ought 
to be able to compete with a manufactured 
slate because thcre is a saving of col, tonnage, 
plant, &., and that manufactured slates have 
been largely used by the Government, while 
natural slates are neg'ected. I write to place 
before the Welsh slate trade the views and 
experiences of one who a few years ago sold 
hundreds of thousands of Welsh slates. 

1. As all quarries do not produce the same 
quality of slate I think it is essential that they 
must have a standard price, not only for the 
first, second, third, and fourth qualities, but 
for the produce of the inferior quarries. 

Who will pay as much for a slate containing 
pyrites, or a slate which cracks across the width, 
as for a slate without pyrites or one which 
cracks longitudinally 2 Therefore let this lower 
quality be sold at a lower price. 

2. If any merchant gives a greater discount 
than the Association decides is the proper 
price, let him be mulct in a heavy fine, and let 
him deposit money to-cover this fine. I do 
not fear a slat: “ring” of prices ; there is too 
a competition with other roof coverings for 
that. 

3. Advertise by newspaper and circulars. 
Appoint an advertising manager at about 
£500 per year, and give him £5,000 per year to 
spend. Surely such a rich trade can afford 
this expenditure ? ‘ 

At present there are only two or three quarry 
owners advertising, and their advertisements 





occupy such small spaces that few see the 
advertisements. 
J. H. Kernen-GreENwoopD. 


King’s Lynn. 
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Government Control. 


Sir.—Your leader of November 2 and Note 
in last week’s issue are a timely warning to the 
prc fession. Civil engineers, surveyors, con- 
tractors and others have received recognition 
at the hands of the Government, whilst the 
architectural profession has been snubhed and 
butted from pillar to post. What is the 
matter? Are we efficiently represented ? or 
are we too busy on the question of * Profession 
or Art” whilst the practical issues are wrested 
from us? Would any other organised body 
have allowed their members to be treated with 
so littl: courtesy and recognition? As a 
profession we have been hit harder by officialism 
and restrictions than any other, and are we to 
listen to the possibilities of after-war control 
without protest? Surely we have suffered 
sufficiently during the war without having our 
living taken from us after the cessation of 
hostilities. Once officialism is established, it 
is a difficult matter to get rid of, and if we will 
meekly take the pill, then we must bide the 
results. Let us not again be “* too late,” but 
make our voice heard together with other organ- 
ised bodies, before the whispers become facts. 

I hope, therefore, your warning will be taken 
to heart by each individual architect, and if 
our various representatives fail to bring forward 
our rights, then surely some other means must 
be taken, and now is the time, for much will 
have to be done, so let us arise to the occasion 
at once, 

Wiiiram R. GLEAVE. 
Architectural Association Bureau and Drawing 
Office. 

Sir,—Some time ago you were good enough 
to give publicity in your columns to the 
Association’s scheme for assisting members of 
the architectural profession on their discharge 
from the Army. One of the proposals outlined 
was the establishment of a drawing office, in 
which men, upon their discharge would find 
employment, until such time as they could 
obtain permanent work, and in which an 
opportunity would be afforded to those not 
physically fit to take up employment elsewhere, 
of working under circumstances specially 
arranged to meet their requirements. 

I am now writing to inform you that the 
drawing office is established, and whilst fully 
aware that work in the architectural profession 
is scarce at the present time, I shall be very 
grateful to any architect, who can scna work 
to the office to be done. Any type of drawing 
can be undertaken and assistants can be sent 
out to architects’ offices for temporary work. 
1 am sure the office will commend itself to the 
profession, and its existence has only to be 
known to ensure it receiving sufficient support 
to make it a success. 

[ would also draw attention to the fact that 
the Architectural Association Bureau is most 
anxious to help any member of the profession, 
being discharged from the Army, in matters 
onnected with his return to civil life, and that 
special arrangements are being made in the 
schools to re-train and assist those whose 
military service has rendered this necessary. 

Through the bureau, many discharged soldiers 
lave been helped in various ways, and it is 
hoped that others requiring assistance will not 
hesitate to make tacir needs known. 

F. R. YERBuRY, 
Secretary, Architectural Association. 


—— 
~~ 


The House Shortage. 

Mr. Hayes Fisher, replying to a deputation 
‘rom the Trades Union Congress and Miners’ 
Federation at the Local Government Board, said 
: proposal had been put forward for building 
300,000 houses after the war. What they had 
most to dread was a terrible shortage of timber. 
Munition factories ,when they had finished work 
of destruction, might turn out houses more 
quickly and cheaply than would otherwise be 
possible, Technical. experts were looking into 
the possibility of standardising parts of houses, 
and seeing what materials wou'@ be available, 
and what economy could be effected in their 
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Building Materials Committee. 


The Minister of Reconstruction has appointed 
Mr. Clement B. Broad and Mr. W. J. Jones to be 
members of the Building Materials Supply 
Committee. Mr. Broad is a past President of 
the Clayworkers’ Institute. ; 


, The Geffrye Museum. 

The Local Government Committee of the 
L.C.C. reported at their last meeting that they 
have added to the exhibits at the Geffrye 
Museum certain articles presented to the 
Museum by Mr. George Hubbard, F.R.LB.A., 
F.S.A., Mr. C. H. Mab*y, and Mr. P. H. Cooke. 


Closing of St. Olave’s, Southwark. 

Notice is given that application will be made 
in Parliament in the ensuing session for an 
Act to appoint trustees to carry into effect the 
closing, disuse for Divine Service, sale, and 
demolition of the church of St. Olave, South- 
wark—*“ the old church ”’—with its site and 
the vaults, churchyard, rectory house, and 
gardens. 


Buildings of Architectural Interest. 


The Local Government Committee of the 
L.C.C. have informed the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings, who have asked the 
Council to support their efforts to preserve 
Queen Anne’s Gate, that the Council sympa- 
thises with their views on the subject, but that 
it is understood that there is no immediate 
danger of the properties being demolished. 


The Water Board's Offices. 


The Mayors of the metropolitan boroughs, at 
a recent Conference, passed a resolution declar- 
ing that they viewed with grave apprehension 
the risk to the water supply of London which 
would be inseparable from the proposed inter- 
ference with the headquarters organisation of 
the waterworks, and respectfully urged upon 
the Government that the Metropolitan Water 
Board’s occupation of their heaa offic in 
Savoy-court, Strand, should not be interrupted, 
except in circumstances of paramount national 
necessity. 


British Industries Fair, 1918. 


As certain trade associations connected with 
trades eligible to participate in the British 
Industries Fair, 1918, have until recently been 
unable to hold meetings to aiscuss concerted 
participation, and in order to suit the con- 
venience of a section of the trade press, the 
Board of Trade have deciaed to extend the 
final date for the receipt of applications for 
space until November 30. All applications 
should be sent in to the Director, British Indus- 
tries Fair, 10, Basinghall-street, London, E.C. 2. 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Decimal Coinage. 

At a recent joint meeting of representative s 
of the Institute of Bankers, the Associaticn of 
Chambers of Commerce, and the Decimal Asso- 
ciation unanimous agrement was reached on a 
plan for decimalising the comage with the 
present pound sterling as the unit. The scheme 
was brought before the Council of the Associa- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce and unanimously 
approved, a further resoluti mn being carried to 
press the need for this reform through the 
chambers of commerce in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 


Churches for Munition Workers. 


The Incorporatea Church Building Svuciety 
held its usual monthly meeting at 7, Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster Abbey, on the 15th inst., Mr. 
George Cowell, F.R.C.S., in the chair, Grants 
of money were made towards building a charch 
at Prestwich, St. George, Manchester, £50; 
towards enlarging the church at Ravenscar, 
St. Hilda, near Scarborough, £70 ; and towards 
repairing the churches at Isle Abbotts, St. 
Mary-the-Virgin, Somerset, £10; and Wyke, 
St. Mark, near Guildford, £10. In addition to 
this the sum of £506 was paid towards repairs to 
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thirty-eight churches from trust funds held 
by the Society. The Committee acce the 
trust of a sum of money as a repair fund for 
the church at Cowley Hill, St. Mark, Lancs. 
Applications were considered for aid towards 
erecting temporary mission churches and hostel 
chapels in certain munition areas. These were 
met by substantial grants amounting to almost 
the total sum available from the special fand 
now being raised by the Society. The com- 
mittee conscquently most earnestly appeals for 
donations towards its Special Munition Areas 
Funa, the demands upon which are most 
pressing, and are cf national importance. 


Edinburgh Building Problems. 

In the course of his valedictory address, the 
retiring Lord Dean of Edinburgh, Mr. Macintyre 
Henry, pointed out that the total value of the 
work passed by the court for the year was 
£40,000 as against £144,000 last year and 
£814,000 eleven years ago. But small though 
the total was, it was larger than what had come 
before the Glasgow Court, where the amount 
was £30,000. As a set-off, howeyer, to Edin- 
burgh, there had been carried through in 
Glasgow work for war establishments, valued at 
£5,000,000. In this respect, Edinburgh had 
no equivalent. The Lord Dean reviewed the 
housing situation. He is a determined opponent 
of huadling so many houses to the acre. It is 
this policy, he says, which has led to the high 
feus. When the Town-Planning by-laws come 
into operation, which will restrict houses to 
three stories, with a maximum of thirty to the 
acre, the price of the land will speedily fall. But 
when are the Town-Planning by-laws to come 
into operation? Speed of procedure has not 
hitherto characterized the workings of this 
Town-Planning body, and if it is to be judged 
by its other work their appearance will be in the 
dim and distant future. The estimated neces- 
sary houses in Edinburgh, Mr. Henry calculated, 
would take £4,000,000 to provide. These could 
not be erected on a financially sound, self-paying 
basis, and they would—if erected—entail a 
heavy future charge, a rather doleful addition 
to the after-war legacies. The provision of the 
houses, otherwise than by private enterprise, 
will also, he contended, lead to troublous 
questions as to who are to occupy them, who are 
to manage them, and other difficulties. He 
evidently looks back with regret to the old days 
when housing was carried out by private 
enterprise, which, he asserted, had up to recent 
years sufficiently met all demands.—Zdinburgh 
Evening News. 





Measured Drawing by Mr. T. Medina, Liver- 
pool School of Architecture. (Sce next page.) 
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Repton Sehool Cricket Pavilion. 

HIS pavilion was originally built in 1912, 
nad 3 subsequently received a memorial 
extension in 1916. The structure stands in a 
corner of the playing field, and, although the 
main portion is diagonally facing “ the 
wicket,” the dressing-room wings are arranged 

to conform with the lines of the boundaries. 
The principal feature of the memorial exten- 
sion is a luncheon room on the upper floor, 
provided with an outside access for the serving 
of cold meals. A covered way is provided in 
the extension for the storage of nets, goal posts, 
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and other equipment. The walls are faced 
with red bricks supplied by Mesers. Tucker, of 
Loughborough. These consist of four courses 
of thin bricks with one course of thicker bricks 
establishing a bond with the local stock bricks 
so that a “ bended ” effect is produced in the 
facing. 

The roof has been covered with a ‘Norfolk 
reed thatch, not entirely for picturesque eftect, 
but mainly to save repairs, as slates and tiles 
suffer injury from cricket balls and foot-balls. 
The extension is a memorial to John Howell, 

The original building was erected by Messrs. 
Lowe & Son, of Burton, and the memorial 
extension by Mr. Alfred Smith, of Derby, both 
works being designed by Messrs. Forsyth & 


Maule. aso 


The students’ designs, Liverpool School of 
Architecture, which we give this week are 
referred to in the next column. 
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MEETINGS. 


Monpay, November 26. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Lieut.-Colonel the 
Hon. Sir John McCall, M.D., LL.D., Agent- 
General for Tasmania, on “‘ Land Settlement 
within the Empire.” 4.30 p.m. 

Turspay, November 27. 

London University College.—-Professor 8. D. 
Adshead, M.A., F.R.LB.A., on “ Housing 
Problems after the War.”’ LectureIV. 5 p.m. 
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WORK OF THE SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


A scnoot of architecture increasing th. 
number of its students at the present 
time is something of a phenomenon; but 
such is the case at Liverpool. Existing 
conditions only permit the admittance of 
British students who are either “ rejected ” by 
the military authorities or are placed in a loy 
medical category. Consequently the mejority 
of the school’s new recruits are subjects of 
foreign countrics, cither allied or neutral. 

The exhibition this year is divided intg three 
sections. The first contains exhibits of the 
School cf Town Planning—a department of the 
Liverpool University associated with the Schoo! 
of Architecture ; the second is devotéd to a mis- 
cellaneous selection of first year certificate, 
second year degree and third year diploma 
work; the third is subdivided into cubicles 
allocated individually to students in their final 
examination year. 

The drawings furnished by the Department of 
Civic Design or Town Planning are of two kinds 
—diagrammatic and pictorial. Into the first 
class fall schemes of traffic distribution and 
suburban development for industrial towns in 
the North of England. The second class com- 
prises elaborate plans and_bird’s-eye perspec- 
tives of more monumental subjects—a new 
bridge over the Thames, a civic centre, &c. 

From the selected examples of architectural 
work hung in the miscellancous section, certain 
drawings call fcr special mention. A garden- 
pavilion by Mr. J. E. Marshall is a successful 
adaptation of Mr. McKim’s famous library for 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan. A fine design for an 
“ Entrance to a Military Academy ”’ is shown 
by Mr. H. C. Condé. In this the influence of 
Polaert’s Palais de Justice, Brussels, is clearly 
evident. 8. Subhung exhibits a simple and 
original composition, based on the great door- 
way of the Pantheon, Ronic. Many competent 
measured drawings of classic buildings in Man- 
chester, Bristol and Cheltenham are the work 
of Mr. Gordon Hemm. Careful studies for 
&® war memorial and cathedral chapel, by 
Mr. M. R. Kelly, are interesting as scholarly 
experiments in the combination of Early 
Italian and First Empire motives. Mr. C. A. 
Barman, in his designs for a private library and 
picture house, displays a degree of technical 
ability rarely encountered in first-year studcnts. 
Space does not permit a detailed reference to the 
sound and conscientious work of Messrs. W. H. 
Rushworth, H. Dauber, E. Allen and H. Bustillo. 
The chiet distincti a of this compartment of the 
exhibition is undoubtedly provided by the 
colour-sketches of Mr. F. Jenkins, Instructor in 
Freehand and Rendering in the school. Paris 
facades and doorways constitute the majority 
of his subjects, and these are treated in the mest 
accomplished fashion, 

Two of the cubicles devoted to the final work 
of individual students contain drawings of an 
unusually advanced character, the productions 
of Mr. A. C. Holliday and Mr. T. Medina. These 
candidates having tied in the Lever Prize Com- 
petition (for a Civic Centre, Wigan), the first and 
second prizes were added together and the total 
halvyed—a unique expedient in the history of 
this annual competition. Mr. Holliday, who is 
the winner of the Holt Travelling Scholarship 
(of £50 valuc} shares with Mr. Gordon Hemm 
the honour of having completed .the largest 
amount of measured work. He is responsible 
also for many designs which very reasonably 
express the function of their programmes. Mr. 
Medina excels as a draughtsman. All his work 
is remarkable for the care and cleanness of its 
finish. His presentation of the Petit Trianon at 
Versailles is particularly interesting, as it in- 
cludes a survey of the gardens. 

The level of achievement which the Liverpool 
School is sustaining during the war augurs well 
for its future under normal conditions. 


es 
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Book Received. 
Tue Lasovp-savixe Hovss. By Mrs. C. S. 
Peel. (London: John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 
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REPTON SCHOOL CRICKET PAVILION: ORIGINAL BUILDING ERECTED 1912.—MESSRS. FORSYTH & MAULE. 





FF.R.1.B.A.. ARCHITECTS. 


PHOTO: THos. Lewis, LTO. 
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DESIGN FOR A PALM HOUSE IN THE PUBLIC GROUNDS OF A WINTER HEALTH RESORT.—By Mr. A. C. HOLLIDAY. 


FINAL EXAMINATION CERTIFICATE IN ARCHITECTURE. 
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DESIGN FOR AN ORNAMENTAL POOL AND PAVILION.—ByY MR. A. C. HOLLIDAY 


LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
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First Year WorRK. 


DOORWAY OF THE PANITREON. Ore ooaonme- 


A STUDY FOR A WAR MEMORIAL.—DESIGN BY Mr. F. JENKING 


LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
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LEGAL 


NOTES ON CURRENT CASES. 
‘New Buildings and By-laws. 

HE recent case, Governors of Repton 

School v. Repton Rural District Council, 

The Builder, Law Reports, Nov. 16, raises 

some very interesting questions in connection 

with building by-laws. We have already 

referred to this case in our Notes, but now 
propose to consider it in greater detail. 

The plaintiffs in the action were the Governors 
of the School, who had carried out some altera- 
tions in the school buildings which included an 
addition, three stories in height, containing 
a room on each floor, projecting from the front 
of one of the existing buildings. The work 
was commenced, no plans having been deposited 
with the local authority, but on request these 
were submitted, and then the Council refused 
to approve them. The reason of this refusal 
was that in one respect the building proposed 
to be erected did not comply with the by-laws 
in force in the defendants’ district. The by- 
laws had been adopted by the defendants in 
1902, and the by-law in question was one of the 
model by-laws published by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in 1877, i.e., very shortly after the 
passing of the Public Health Act, 1875. It is 
as follows: “ Every person who shall erect a 
new domestic building shall provide in the rear 
of such building an open space exclusively 
belonging to such building, and of an aggregate 
extent of not less than 150 square feet and free 
from any erection thereon above the level of 
the ground except a water closet, earth closet, 
or privy, and an ash pit. He shall cause such 
open space to extend laterally throughout the 
entire width of such building, and he shall cause 
the distance across such space from every part 
of such building to the boundary of any lands 
or premises immediately opposite or adjoining 
the site of such building to be not less in any 
case than 15 ft.” 

By another by-law a “ domestic building ” 
was defined as “a dwelling-house or office 
building or other building appurtenant to a 
dwelling-house, whether attached thereto or 
not.” It is apparent that the projection being 
erected could not comply with the by-law 
requiring an open space to be provided at the 
rear of it for its entire width, since that space 
was occupied by the existing buildings from 
which it was to project. ° 

The plaintiffs pointed out that it was 
impossible to comply with the by-law, 
and proceeded with the addition as shown 
in the plans, and the defendants then 
served a notice upon them calling upon them 
to show cause why the addition should not be 
pulled down and removed, and threatened to 
pull down the addition. The plaintiffs then 
instituted the present proceedings to obtain an 
injunction restraining the defendants from 
interfering with the new structure. 

At the time the by-law as to air space was 
framed, and when it was adopted by the 
defendant Council, the Public Health Act, 1875, 
was the Act in force, and under section 159 of 
that Act a “ new building ”’ was defined as 
follows: ‘** For the purpose of this Act the 
re-erecting of any building pulled down to or 
below the ground floor, or any frame building 
of which only the framework is left down to the 
ground floor, or the conversion into a dwelling- 
house of any building not originally constructed 
for human habitation, or the conversion into 
more than one dwelling-house of a building 
originally constructed as one dwelling-house 
only, shall be considered the erection of a new 
building.” 

An addition to an old building was held not 
to be a “ new building” within this section 
(Shiel v, Mayor of Sunderland 30 L.J.M.C. 215). 

The Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, 
however, was in force in this district. and by 
section 23 (d) “ The making of any addition to 
&n existing building by raising any part of the 
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roof, by altering a wall, or making any projec- 
tion from the building, but so far as the addi- 
tion only, shall be deemed to be the erection 
of a new building.” 

The position was therefore this, that this 
new structure was a “new building” to 
which the by-law would apply and, in such 
circumstances, the Council must enforce the 
by-law. 

Counsel for the plaintiffs, in the course of 
the argument, put forward the suggestion that, 
although the by-laws were valid when they 
were made, the effect of the Act of 1907 was 
to make them unreasonable and therefore void ; 
but the learned Judge pointed out that there 
was a difficulty in accepting that view because 
in the by-laws “a domestic building” was 
defined, in by-law 1, as meaning “‘a dwelling- 
house or an office building or other outbuilding 
appurtenant to a dwelling-house, whether 
attached thereto or not,” and his Lordship 
was not satisfied that under this definition, 
quite apart from the Act of 1907, the addition 
in question was not within the by-law under 
consideration, and that being so the by-laws 
would be as unreasonable when made as they 
were, in respect to the point raised in this case, 
since the passing of the Act of 1907. 

The Court pointed out that the by-law would 
apply in the case of a house surrounded by 4 
large park, and would prevent the owner from 
enlarging a room by throwing out a projection 
in front of the house; and, as no reason could 
be shown for such a by-law, the Judge, although 
he was reluctant to do so, held the by-law 
unreasonable and void. 

Apart from the definition contained in the 
by-laws of a “ new domestic building,” the 
Court intimated that since the passing of the 
Act of 1907 the by-law had become unworkable, 
and should therefore be rovised. 

This case takes additional importance from 
the fact that it is not an instance cf a local 
authority adopting unsuitable by-laws for a 
particular district and enforcing them with 
too much zeal. The by-law was a model by-law, 
and if it was in force had to be enforced by the 
local authority. 

There are by-laws, as was pointed out in this 
case, which admit of latitude in the way they 
are administered and which can be “ benevo- 
lently ” interpreted. Such are by-laws as to 
street music, for instance ; they can be reason- 
ably op unreasonably enforced ; but a building 
by-law, such as the above, allows of no such 
latitude. If it be “ benevolently”’  inter- 
preted, apart from any question of favouritism, 
it ceases to have effect as a permanent building 
by-law at all. © This illustrates the great draw- 
back of legislating for such matters as building 
operations by by-law; what is reasonable and 
most desirable in ninety-nine cases where small 
houses crowded into congested areas are 
concerned, becomes unreasonable in the hun- 
dredth case, as is proved in the matter we are 
now considering. Yet it would be a misfortune 
that a salutary rule for the generality of cases 
should be repealed because of an exceptional 
case or two. 

We imagine that no one would be found to 
contend that there should be no such things as 
building by-laws ; recently they have been the 
subject of some criticism in our pages and in 
the press generally, but we have never seen 
it su,gestea that they should be abolished. 

This case, however, raises two points in 
connection with such by-laws; first, that they 
ought to be kept up to date ; and, secondly, that 
they should be expressed 80 as to accomplish 
their object, but not in too particular detail. 

As to the first point, we find in this case a 
by-law in force framed to meet the require- 
ments of the Public Health Act of forty-two 
years ; that Act has been ame and 
enlarged, but no effort was made to bring the 
by-laws into line with th» fresh legislation. 

On the second point, there are, of course, 
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many matters on which building by-laws can 
be and should be precise ; for instance, on the 
class of foundation which must be laid, the 
character of the material to be used, and man 
other such kindred matters. But on suc 
questions as air space, it surely is a mistake 
to particularise too closely. The learned 
Judge, in this case, said that he weuld have 
desired to hold that the by-law did not apply 
where there was ample air space for the ob 
structure, and that what had to be done was to 
take the whole building—old and new—and see 
whether there was sufficient air space; but the 
wording of the by-law did not permit of this 
interpretation. 

This exactly explains what we have en- 
deavoured to state above, that by-laws of 
this description should be framed so as to 
allow of some latitude and yet attain their 
object. Particularising the exact pcsition in 
which the air space must bo prov has, in 
this case, led to the by-law being held un- 
reasonable and baa. 

In som instances the too precise and narrow 
wording of by-laws has, at any rate to some 
extent, contributed to the érection in rural 
districts of rows of tenoment houses sntirely 
unsuited to the district and detrimental to the 
sanitary isolation which, alth unattainable 
in urban districts, it is most desiable should 
be preserved in rural districte. 

This decision will have served most useful 
ends if it results in an overhaul of by-laws and 
the framing of new codes on more intelligible 
and, we may say, intelligent lines. 

At the conclusicn of hostilities there will be 
- activity in the building trade, and ambitious 

ousing schemes will have to be carried out; 
and it would appear desirable that, without 
delay, a representative body should be ap- 
pointed with tho requisite technical and business 
knowledge and experience, to frame a code of 
by-laws suitable to various districts and ex- 
pressed in terms which shall aim at carrying 
out the spirit of the legislation of modern 
times without killing individuality in the 
designers of houses, or the amenities of varying 
sites, by too rigid adherence to narrow require- 
ments. 

The interpretation of the Public Health Actes 
in connection with this question as to what 
alterations or*additions to an existing building 
constitute a “ new building” has often been 
the subject of judicial decision, and one of the 
latest cases is Rex v. Foot’s Cray Urban Council” 
(1916 1 K.B. 246), which we discussed in our 
issue March 16, 1916. 

That case turned on the deposit of and 
it was contended that under the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1907, sect. 23, where part 
of an existing building has been pulled down 
plans must be submitted of the whole building, 
the old ——_ as well as the new; but the 
Court of Appeal held that by-laws requiring 
plans of a eng to be submitted applied only 
to the new part of the building and not to that 
portion left standing. 

That case was of importance because, if the 
decision had been that must be submitted 
of the portion of the building upon which no 
operation had been undertaken, it might have 
been open to the Council to contend thet all 
their by-laws applied to the old building. 

Under the Public Health Act, 1875, it was held 
to be « question of fact whether the alterations 
to an existing building were such as to make it 
a new building (James v. Wyvill, 1884 51 L.T. 
237). The Public Health Act Amendment Act in 
section 23 is rather more precise in defining what 
operations on an old building will convert it 
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Precision in the statutes is to be desired on 
such # question as this, and we think the 
legislature would have done well to follow the 
precedent provided by the London Building 
Act ; but we would point out that, although the 
statutes should define as accurately as possible 
what operations will convert an old building 
into a new one, it is not desirable in the by-laws 
to define such matters as what is a ‘ new 
building.” The Statutes, in the course of time, 
are interpreted by legal decisions, and thus a 
uniform code becomes established ; but if the 
by-laws interfere with the definitions thus 
arrived at, not only has a decision to be given 
on each varying by-law, but questions as to the 
validity of the , be, om may arise. 


Specific Performance. Statute of Frauds, 

Where a sale of land or any interest in land 
is contemplated, it is most important that there 
should be a memorandum in writing signed by 
the person to be charged. In other words, it is 
important that the provisions of that old 
Statute, the Statute of Frauds (29 Car. 2, 
section 4), should be complied with. Parties 
are apt to think that part performance can be 
relied upon for dispensing with the Statute, as in 
certain circumstances the Courts will, on 
equitable grounds, grant rclicf in the form of 
specific performance in such cases ; but to rely 
on such @ ground is to court litigation, and the 
only safe course to adopt is to take the simple 
precaution of complying with the Statute. 

The above observations are illustrated by the 
recent case in the Court of Appeal, Chaproniére 
v. Lambert (1917 2 Ch. 856). In that case the 
action was brought for specific performance of 
an alleged agreement to grant a lease for three, 
seven or fourteen years. The plaintiff put 
forward a memorandum which had been drawn 
up containing the verbal agreement arrived at 
between the parties, but this memorandum had 
not been signed by cither party, nor did it 
contain the name of the proposed lessor or 
lessee. The plaintiff further alleged that at 
the same interview he had paid the defendant 
@ sum in respect of rent paid in advance and for 
certain fixtures, for which he had received a 
receipt. 

The memorandum was in these terms, 
“ Agreement for lease for 3-7-14 at £90 per 
annum, with freehold at £2,100 within three 
years from date. Agreement 24 June, 1916. 
Certain fixtures to be taken and agreed here- 
after. Payment to be on usual quarter days.” 
The receipt was“ 22'April, 1916, Received from 
Lieut. R. Chaproniére the sum of £25, being 
payment of one quarter's rent due 29 September, 
1916, for premises situate Limbourne Mundon. 
£25. (Signed) W. P. Lambert.” 

The Court of Appeal held that there was 
nothing so to connect these two documents 
as to form a memorandum within the meaning 
of the Statute of Frauds. It is to be observed 
that the memorandum to which the receipt 
was said to refer contained neither the names of 
the parties nor the description of the property ; 
but the really interesting point in the case arose 
in connection with the contention that the 
payment of the rent in advance was a part per- 
formance such as would take the case out of 
the operation of the Statute. 

The Court of Appeal pointed out that equit- 
able relief was given in the form of specific 
performance only where the position of the 
parties was changed by acts done in performance 
of the contract, and they must be such as to 
render it a fraud for the defendant to take 
advantage of the contract not being in —- 
Thus on the sale of land, even if the who 
purchase money had been paid, this of itself 
would not suffice ; for the purchase money, if the 
contract had not otherwise been performed, 
could be recovered by action and the position 
of the parties would be unchanged. There must 
be a change in the position of the parties under 
the contract such as by possession having been 
given. 


i a oe 


Sir Edward Poynter's Collection. 
Messrs. Sotheby announce the sale of Sir 
Edward Poynter's collection of about 300 
drawings by old masters. 
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LAW REPORTS. 


OrrictaL Referer’s Court—NOvEMBER. 
(Before Mr. PoLtocx.) 


Liability of Tenant for Repairs. 
Allen v. Crosse. 


The question of the extent to which the 
tenant of an old house is liable for repairs under 
a repairing covenant of a lease came before the 
Official Referee in an action in which Mrs. Allen, 
the owner cf Lismore Lodge, Twickenham, 
claimed from Mr. Arthur W. Crosse a solicitor, 
£260 9s. 6d. for dilapidations of Lismore Lodge, 
of which he held a 21 years’ lease from 1895. 

Mr. Disturnal, K.C., was for the plaintiff, 
and Mr. Montgomery fcr the defendant. 

The question turned upon the construction 
of the kase. The house was not actually 
occupied by the defendant, but was let by him 
to a sub-tenant, and the plaintiff's allegation 
was that the premiscs were left in a state of 
ruin. She admitted that the house was an 
cld one, which was let at £52 10s. per annum. 

Mr, Disturnal argued that the fact of the house 
being old did not reduce defendant’s liability 
under the covenant for damage, which had been 
largely caused by the neglect of the tenant. 
The defendant’s case, he said, was simply a 
denial of liability, and he made no admissions 
whatever. He said that none of the repairs were 
necessary; but plaintiff maintained that the 
claim was on quite a moderate basis, as nothing 
had been done to the premises for a considerable 
time, and defendant had not done what he, as 
tenant, should have done under the covenant. 
Where they had an old house’ and that house 
ceased to exist as a house, it was true they 
could not compel the tenant under the covenant 
to repair to rebuild, but it was obvious that an 
old house would require great care to keep it in 
a tenantable condition. But because it was an 
old house the tenant was not excused, but was 
bound to do what was necessary to keep it in 
good and proper order. In this case the tenant 
had been guilty of a breach of covenant in not 
having done that which he ought to have done, 
in sufficiently “ repairing, upholaing and amend- 
ing.” If he chose to undertake to keep an cold 
house in gocd condition he was bound to do it, 
unless what was required to be done involved 
the entire replacement of the whole thing. 
Reasonable wear was excepted, but it could not, 
counsel urged, be reasonable wear to allow 
slates to remain cff the roof so that water came 
through the house and caused damage. 

Mr. Hugh Smith, architect, of Clifton, who 
stated that he had for years past been 
architect to large estates in and about London, 
said that he was occupied during two days in 
June, 1916, in making an examination of the 
house in question. He gave a long list of 
dilapidations, and said that the roof had not 
been kept in a good and watertight condition, 
as a result of which considerable damage had 
been done to the structure of the roof and other 
parts of the building by rain water percolating 
through the rooms as far as the ground floor, It 
had affected the walls, and altogether the damage 
was not such as could be described as fair wear, 
In his schedules he had not charged anything 
for damage arising from inherent defects in the 
building. 

After having heard the evidence, which occu- 
pied two days, the Official Referee proceeded 
to Twickenham to make a personal inspection 
of the premises, and on resuming the hearing on 
the 15th inst., said that he had satisfied himself 
as to certain of the items of claim. 

Mr. Montgomery, K.C., addressing the Court 
for the defence on the whole case, ccntended 
that the plaintiff had failed to prove the 
dilapidations complained of. The question 
remaining appeared to him to be the chief 
question in the action and the real issue, viz., 
what items were to be included, assuming that 
the defendant was liable? He submitted that 
the tenant was only liable for such items as were 
required to put right the special covenant for 
painting and the genoral covenant to keep the 
premises in good and sufficient repair, with the 
exception of reasonable wear. The real 
question was, how were the covenants to be 
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construed with a view to the introduction of 
the words “ reasonable wear”? “ Reasonabk 
wear,” in the first place applied to the part of the 
covenant which dealt with the duration of the 
term. The exception of “ reasonable wear ”’ 
qualified the whole of the general covenant. 
After the term had come to an end, the landlord 
must be restricted to the leading part of the 
covenant. His only right was to have the 
premises left in the state in which he was 
entitled to have them left according te the 
leading covenant. It was only a question of 
saying that the premises, as old premises, must 
be kept as old premises. He admitted that the 
covenant to paint the outside had not been 
carried out, and being in default defendant 
could not justify it; but he submitted that no 
special damage had resulted from the default. 

Mr. Disturnal, K.C., in reply, contended that 
upon the leading covenant the damage must 
be considered as damage to the reversion. The 
defendant, he said, had not kept the premises in 
proper repair during occupation, and at the 
end of the term he had repudiated liability, 
although he had made a claim against his sub. 
tenant for the repairs. 

The Official Referee reserved judgment, as, 
he said, the case raised some interesting points 
of law which he would like time to consider. 


en a oe 


THE HOUSING QUESTION. 


The following resolutions were recently passed 
by the Agricultural Section Committee of the 
British Empire: Producers Organisation :— 

1, “ That an early solution of the problem of 
housing in agricultural districts is an urgent 
and necessary complement to the Corn Produc- 
tion Act, 1917, including the immediate building 
of cottages in those areas where food production 
is likely to be hingered by lack of housing.” 

2. « That, having regard to the abnormal 
cost of building both in labour and materials 
due to the war, the need for housing the agri- 
cultural labourer cannot be adequately met 
without assistance from public funds.” 

3. “ That both on the score of equity to 
existing householders, and with a view to 
encouraging private enterprise in the future, 
every effort should be made to establish housing 
schemes on a sound economic basis at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

4. “That in any proposals in which public 
funds are involved, provision should be made 
to facilitate building on entailed land or land 
held by trustees, which cannot for one reason 
or another be permanently alienated.” 

5.“ That for all housing in agricultural 
districts the model Rural Code of the Local 
Government Board should become operative 
in place of existing local by-laws, where such 
are not in agreement with them.” 

6. “* That, with a view to enlisting the 
co-operation of landowners and setting an 
example which may tend to promote private 
enterprise, care should be taken in all building 
schemes to preserve the rural amenities of the 
district and to employ as far as possible local 
materials and encourage local industriss.” 

7. “ That the principle of a graduated rental 
‘for cottages, as recomniended in the Minority 
Report (Housing Addendum) of the Depart- 
mental Committee on the settlement and 
employ ment of sailors and soldiers on the land, 
as a means of reaching an economic level in the 
near future, be adopted.” 

8.‘ That the housing of the agricultural 
worker should be dealt with as distinct from 
general rural housing propositions, and that 
cottages built for agricultural workers be 
primarily reserved for their occupation.” 

9.“ That the County Council be made 
responsible for agricultural housing, but that 
it should, as far as possible, co-operate with 
the District Councils.” 

10. “ That, having given consideration. to 

. the general principles involved in the Housing 
Addendum to the Minority Report above 
referred to, and to the work of the Housing 
Organisation Society in forming Public Utility 
Societies, this Committee accords them its 
full support, and recomm nds their provisions 
to the special attention of the Government.’ 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


THE HOUSING QUESTION AS 
AFFECTED BY RECENT 
LEGISLATION. 


Unper the above title a useful pamphl +t has 
becn issued by the Land Union; uscful because 
the administration which is so anxious to solve 
the housing question betrays an incompre- 
hensible objection to remove an admitted im- 
pediment, which has done more than anything 
else to produce the housing shortage, and while 
the Government is insisting on the necessity of 
econcmy and the importance of man power, it 
takes no steps to remove the Finance Act, which 
costs more money to aaminister than it pro- 
duces and requires the services of a large stati, 
who might be better employed elsewhere. The 
Finance Act has proved a menster which 
its creators are apparently most unwilling to 
destroy, even in the face of admitted failure, but 
prefer to.cxperiment further, possibly with the 
result of adding to the list of monsters which 
block the way of real refcrm. In acting as they 
do the authorities are doing their best to dis- 
credit faith in the efficiency of the democratic 
machine, which is rapidly becoming an instru- 
ment for the production of a thinly dis- 
guised autocracy, which does not commend 
itself to the business men of a great commercial 
community. 

In dealing with the reasons for Part I of 
the Finance (1909-10) Act, 1910, the report 
says :— 

Apart from the Taxation of the Land Values 
group, which aims at nothing less than absolute 
confiscation of all property in land in its ordi- 
nary sense—that is to say, open land and the 
sites of building, entirely disregarding the fact 
that people have bought or advanced money on 
land under the existing law of the land—un- 
doubtedly there existed a real or fancied grievance ; 
that owners of land often made considerable 

rofits threugh the expenditure of public meney 
»y municipalities or the Government. Again, 
at that time many persons imagined or were led 
to believe that land was held up by the owners in 
order to gain high prices, and also that it would 
be a great benefit if, through the taxation, land 
was forced into the market and thus cheapened. 


Now, as the authors of the pamphlet point 
out, if capital isto be attracted to any form of 
cnterprise, it is neccessary that its credit should 
be high and free from uncertainty, and that as 
far as subject to taxation, rating and liabilities, 
such liability should be fair and easily ascer- 
tained. 

It was unfortunate that the Act was the work 
of theorists and politicians without practical 
knowledge, and the present disastrous position of 
the building industry is the direct consequence 
of the want of knowledge of the framers of the 
Act. 

Very soon there appeared numerons cases of 
houses of small value having been sold, in which 
it was clear that there was no rise in the value of 
the site, but, nevertheless, Increment Value Duty 
was claimed—finally the Lumsden Judgment 
established this: that under the Act, whenever a 
house was sold (or leased for more than 14 years), 
although the value of the site bad not increased 
one penny since 30th April, 1909, and even if the 
vendor lost on the transaction, yet under the 
definitions of the Act and the calculations 
thereby authorised, increment might be revealed 
and duty become payable. 


An illustration is given of the working of the 
Act. A builder buys a large tract of land with 
4 view to its development, giving a price in bulk 
of £200 an acre, and forms roads and sewers, 
staking out plots for sale and building a few 
houses to give it a start, and possibly setting 
apart sites for churches, chapels or other public 
purposes. On the sale of >ne of his plots in 1820 
at £700 an acre he is faced with a proposition of 
this nature :— 
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£ 
He receives .. ¥s oa = oe 700 
If he has secured deductions in 1909 he 
can claim them when selling, but their 
amount is uncertain, possibly as the 
result of an appeal to a Referee he would 
obtain .. ee ee Se res o« 
; 520 
Site value on 30th April, 1909 200 
; Increment value .. a a 320 
And in this case allowing 10°, on the 
original site value “se +e vs 20 
Net value en which increment is charged 300 
Duty £60 


Now, as no allowance whatever is made on 
the accumulated interest which has to be paid 
on the total capital expenditure which the 
speculator has to make before he can realise any 
return, the “ developer ” has to pay Inctement 
Value Duty of £20 per cent. onacharge which 
must be cleared before he can show any profit 
on his balance-sheet, and since the estate may 
be develc ped so slowly that the increase in value 
may not be equal to the interest on capital 
invested, the incentive to private enterprise is 
done away with and the Act leads to the cessation 
of private building urgently needed by the com- 
munity, which as a rule prefers to obtain the 
results it needs without taking risks. 

It is also pcinted out in this extremely ably 
drawn-up statement that by placing an annual 
tax (Undeveloped Land Duty) on a commodity 
it does not become cheaper but only less valu- 
able. The®owner of a piece of land worth 
£1,000 before the introduction of the Act is 
liable to a tax ‘of, say, £2, which capitalised 
equals £50. If the owner sells he would be 
fortunate if he received £950, as the purchascr 
would have to pay the annual tax. _ If he wants 
to borrow money for development he can only 
borrow on a value of £950, since the tax 
diminishes the value of the security. As it is 
the desire of the Government that money shall 
be spent in development, such a tax defeats its 
object. 

The framers of recent legislation have over- 
looked the fact that what we are most likely 
to suffer from is a shortage of building and not a 
shortage of land,and that while the speculator 
has been content to make his profit almost 
entirely out of the increased value of land when 
developed, he has in most cases presented the 
community with buildings at cost price. It has 
also been fergotten that while the so-called 
speculative house has met with much con- 
demnation, such condemnation has been more 
based on its planning and arrangement than its 
construction, and that it is in the power of the 
community to fix higher standards of planning 
and construction without doing away with the 
speculator’s inducement to develop. It would, 
in other words, be perfectly easy to lay down 
such regulations and by-laws as would almost 
make it imperative for the speculatcr to obtain 
trained advice and assistance. 

The back-to-back houses in many of our 
towns were not built in defiance of by-laws, 
but in accordance with them, and it is open to 
any authority to adopt a scheme under the 
Housing and Town Planning Act withoat 
carrying out the actual building municipall). 
It is in these directions that legislation and 
control are valuable, not in launching out in a 
vain attempt to obtain a share in profits which 
largely exist in the imagination of men having 
no practical experience. It must be remem- 
bered that if, previous to 1909, it had been found 
that the speculative builder had discovered 
a gold mine, it was always open to an enter- 
prising municipality te exploit the same field 
on a greatly extended scale, but such was not 
the case. The community was the richer 
because a body of men were willing to take 
certain definite risks for what was frequently 
a very hypothetical advantage. We can 
sweep away the criticisms of the class of buildiug 


erected, for if they were not up to a suffi- 
ciently good standard the fault lay with public 
opinion as expressed in our local regulations and 
not with the speculative builder. 

We may, sitting comfortably in the critic's 
armchair, condemn the insufficiency of walls 
9 in. thick and of unboarded and unfelted roof 
and flimsy joinery, but all these things wil 
occur again in the poorer dwellings of the future, 
whether carried out by municipalities (or 
Government departments, unless they are maae 
impossible by new building regulations which 
are binding on all who build. 

There is also another side to the question, 
which is, whether it is to the advantage of the 
community that buildings should be too 
permanently constructed. May,it not well be 
that it is on the whole better that our smaller 
buildings should need reconstruction after a 
period of 49 or 60 years. We raise this point 
because it has been authoritatively stated that 
the existence of the worst of the Scotch slums 
is the result of the more massive system of 
construction there practised, and it is more 
than possible that at the end of another half 
century we may not be satisfied with what 
strikes us now as the “ last word’ in housing 
and design any more than we to-day are 
satisfied with the results of the wisdom of 1850. 

Meanwhile, all who are interested in building 
and in the cause of national progress should 
combine in the attempt to secure the repeal 
of the unfortunate clauses of the Finance Act 
of 1909-1C, which are detrimental to a great 
industry an¢ to our national welfare. 

At a meeting of the Durham County Council, 
a statement was made by the medical officer 
(Dr. T. Eustace Hill) on the subject of housing, 
In referring to the letter from the Local Govern- 
ment Board as to the provision of houses for 
the working classes after the war, he stated 
that the Easington Rural Council had reported 
that there were 2,240 overcrowded dwellings 
and 2,031 insanitary dwellings out of a total of 
13,110 occupied dwellings in that district. 
The authority intimated that they proposed 
to inform the Local Government Board they 
were willing to submit schemes for the building 
of 610 houses, provided the Government 
substantially assisted towards expenses. He 
further understood the Crook Urban Council 
were prepared to purchase the necessary land 
and erect 200 working class dwellings in their 
district. Proceeding, Dr. Hill remarked that 
since the outbreak of war he estimated there 
had been an increased deficiency of dwellings of 
at least 8,000. It was very difficult for him to 
give an accurate estimate of the number of 
dwellings required to be provided in the county 
to effectively remedy the overcrowding which 
existed, and also to accommodate families who 
would be dispossessed by the closing of houses 
unfit for habitation, but he was confident he 
was well within the mark in stating that 20,000 
new dwellings for the working classes would 
be required at the termination of the war, 





At a recent meeting of the Lincoln City 
Council the Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee reported that having considered the 
particulars to be supplied to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, they had resolved to inform them 
that the war had produced a marked increase, 
estimated at 5,000, in the working-class popula- 
tion. The proprietors of the large works were 
most emphatic in their opinion that the increase 
would be permanent. One thousand new houses 
were required in the city at once, and at the 
close of the war a further number of houses, 
calculated at the rate of 300 for each year. 
The Council, prior to the war, acquired 664 acres 
of land for the erection of houses for the working 
classes, and were proceeding with plans, &c., at 
the outbreak of war. The scheme provided 
for about 800 houses. The Council were pre- 
pared to erect such further number of houses as 
were shown to be necessary. 
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THE BUILDER. 


RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. | 
Tue foliowing are the present rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of Engiana and 
Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be respo:sivic 
etrors that may oceur :-— 
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{NOVEMBER 23, 1917. 


Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included 

in this Liet, see previous issues. Those with 

an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 

Contracts, iv; Tenders, —; Public Appoint- 

ments, xviii; Auction Sales, xx, Certain con- 
: aiaih : 


made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned 
on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to 


the contrary. 


BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


% DECEMBER 3.—Downham Market.—The Downham 
Market U.D.C. invite tenders for construction of a grit 
chamber, &c., at the existing pumping station. Sealed 
tenders to be sent to A. H. Proctor, Acting Clerk to the 
Council, Council Offices, Downham Market, Norfolk. 

No Datr.—Athione.—IMPROVEMENTS.—For the 
execution of s improvements to Tubbherclaire 
Church, Glasson, thione, for the Rev. Thomas 
Gaughran, P.P. Plans, &c., at the Presbytery, Tubber- 
claire, or at the offices of Mr. J. V. Brennan, Architect, 
Relfast Bank Chambers, Belfast. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


NOVEMBER 26.—London.—WASH-STANDS.—Supply 
to the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, &r., of 
wash-stands (2,000). Forms of t Controller of 
Supplies, H.M. Office of Works, &c., King Chariles- 
street, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 

NOVEMBER 26.—Rhondda.—CEMENT AND LIME.- 
Supply to the U.D.C. for the period ending December 
31, 1918, of Portland cement and hydraulic lime 
Specification, &c., of Mr. E. Haziedine Barber, 
A.M.LC.E., Engineer and Surveyor, Ccuncil Offices, 
Pentre, Rhondda. 

PECEMBER 1.—Sunderland.—Timerr, &c.—Supply 
to the South Hetton Coal Co., Ltd., for six months 
ending June 30, 1918, of timber (English only), &c., 
Forms from Mr. J. R. Lambert, South Hetton, near 
Sunderland. 

DECEMBER 6.—Colchester.—CFRMENT AND PAINTS, 
pra = A to the Committee of Visitors of Severalis 
Asylum, chester, of cement, paints, &c. Forms of 
Mr. R. Overend, Clerk of the Asylum, Severalls, 
Colchester. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


NOVEMBER 24.—Huddersfield.—SkEWrRS.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the construction of (1) a 
sewer, partly in brickwork and russ in atoneware 
pines, between the River Colne and Rawthorpe-lane, in 
he Dalton Valley; and (2) a stoneware pipe sewer, in St 
Thomas’s-road, in the Lockwood Ward of the borough. 
Plans, &c., of the Borough Enginecr, Peel-street, 
Huddersfield. 

NOVEMBER 30.—Lepton.—RoaD WorKS.—Lepton 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the reconstruction of a portion 
of Wakefield-road, Lepton. Specification, &c., of 
Messrs. Joseph Berry & Sons, Surveyors, 3, Market- 
place, Huddersfield. 

DECEMBER 19.—Greenock.—RE-PAVING.—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the re-paving with granite 
setts of Cathcart-street and Catheart-square, Greenock. 
Specification, &c., from the Burgh Surveyor, Municipal! 
Buildings, Greenock. 


——_———_-—<p>—e —___—_ 


The Committee on War Damage. 


A meeting of the Consultative Committee 
was held at the Mansion House on October 31, 
the Lord Mayor in the chair. Lord Parmoor 
submitted a report from the Committce of 
Three which was appointed on the invitation of 
the Prime Minister te assist the Government in 
preparing a scheme of compensation for war 
damage without insurance. The report stated 
that the War Cabinet had now agreed on 4 
scheme which would shortly be laid before the 
House of Commons. The details of the scheme 
could not yet be reported, but though it would 
not give all they had asked for, it would be an 
appreciable result for their gee | labour 
for more than two years. Mr. Mark H. Judge 
proposed the following resolution :—‘ That this 
Committee learn with satisfaction from the 
Committee of Three that the War Cabinet have 
decided at once to eA partial effect to the 
reply of the Prime Minister to the Deputation 


from the Committee on War Damage on July 13 
last; and that, while recognising the financial 
difficulties of the present time, the Committee 
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BUILDINGS NEXT RIVERS ARE MADE BONE-DRY. 


The most difficult flooded work is done by local builders by following 


special specifications cbtainable fiom the manufacturers of Pudlo 


For ordinary conditions the specifications issued 


in the Builders’ Book are a sufficient guide. 


Pudlo Makes Cement Waterproof. 


Used for Damp Walls, Flooded Cellars, Leaking Tanks, Flat Roofs, Baths, Concrete Buildings, &c. 
Used by the War Office, the Admiralty, the India Ofice, the General Post Ofice, the Crown Agents, the Ofice of Works. 


BRITISH ! :mn!l, apart from jatriotism, the best. Manufacturd solely by KernerGreenwool & Co, Ltd, St. Anns. King’s Lynn. 
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A PLASTIC REPAIRING COMPOUND. 


MATEX mends any roof, of any material, in awy 
weather—_and a MATEX Mend lasts a lifetime ! 


MATEX isa plastic compound, made of asbestos and 
plastic substances. It has about the same consistency 
as putty, but it does not dry brittle. It cetains its 
cesiliency always. It is black in colour 

MA is sptead on with a trowel or 8 putty knife. Any- 
onecan doit. MATEX sticks with tenacity. MATEX sticks 
dnstantly, hardens, and lasts indefinitely. MATEX remaios 
clastic, consequently it will never crack 


MATEX sticks instantly to amy surface ; any material—zing, 
+ron, slate, tia, felt, lead or glass; no matter what, The surface 
may be wet or custy—thet makes no difference to MATEX 


T. & W. FARMILOE, 


Matex Dept.), 
Rochester 


And MATEX costs so 
litue when you consider 
what it does, that you'll 
@ave oot only your roofs 
but a lot of money once 
you get to using MATEX. 


No need to tske the 
Maoufacturers’ word for 
it, nor the testimony of 
MATEX asers. Take the 
Makers’ GUARANTEE 
— Your money back if 


MATEX doesn't do every- 


thing claimed for it. 








Ltd. Telephone : 
Victoria 


ow, London, S.W. 4480. 











DEVON 
FIRES 





FIT ANY SCHEME 





present 





” EVON” 
the Fire-on-the-hearth 

type of grate. 
the perfect and 
scientific development ef 
the old style. 


Fires are 


They re- 


The fire burns 








on a clay bed, creates an 
incandescent heat, and 
consumes the whole of the 
fuel: by slow combustion. 
“Devon” Fires are made 
| in styles for each room in 

the house—can be modelled 
on architect’s own designs 
—and offer wide scope for 
artistic and unusual colour 
schemes and effects. A 
suggestive selection of 
“Devon” Fires are 
on view at the showrooms. 


Candy & Co. Ltd 
87 NEWMAN STREET 
OXFORD STREET, W 


WORKS—HEATHFIELD 
NEWTON ABBOT, DEVON 


The Book of the 
Devon” Fires 
free om request 


tate ae INF TRE) 














RAPID 
CONSTRUCTION 


To secure efficiency with economy of 
both time and labour is the 


PROBLEM of the MOMENT 


As regards the interior decoration of 
buildings, the problem is solved. 








Substitute for lath and plaster with 
its attendant mess 


Req 4 


THE FIRE-RESISTING 
BUILDING BOARD. 


(Tested by British Fire Prevention Committee 
and Institute of Hygiene.) , 


You take 
the sheets just as they arrive, nail 


This needs no preparation. 


straight on the studdings or joists, 
cover the joins with a suitable panelling 
strip, and the whole is ready at once 


to be painted or distempered, The 
results are surprisingly artistic, The 


panelled walls impart an air of elegance 
and comfort. But more, ‘‘ CaLno”’ is 


fire-resisting, and a good non-con- 


ductor of cold, heat and sound, and it 


NEVER CRACKS or SPLITS. 


A compendium of advantages such as 
this will surely recommend “ Cano ” 
at ‘the present juncture. 

Stock sizes are 8, 6, 5 and 4 feet 
long by 4 feet wide. 


Write for samples “ B” Department. 


THAMES MILLS © 
PURFLEET, ESSEX 


Telephones : 


Telegrams: 
Tilbury 11, Rainham 22, 


“ Boards, Purfleet.” 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally a that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘‘proposed’’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations :—T.C. for © Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 
Council. Oia BEN 


ABERDEEN.—Negotiations are taking place with a 
view to the erection of a new picture house in the city. 
AYLESRURY.—The borough surveyor has prepared 
lans of proposed alterations at offices in Butchers 
Market and has reported on which portions can be 
carried out so as not to exceed an expenditure of £500. 
BaRNES.—Plans passed by the U.D.C. :—New 
factory, Kew Meadows Path; additions, 14, High- 
street, for Mr. W. Glover; sheds, High-street, Mort- 
lake, for Miralite, Ltd.; stores, Edmond’s Motor 
Garage, Conel-road, East Sheen. The Electricity 
Committee is to consider a proposed extension of the 
electricity works. The Trustees of the Mortlake 
Parochial Charities have purchased land in Christ 
Church-road as a site for new almshouses. 

BIRMINGHAM.—The Monyhull Colony Committee 
had under consideration the question of erecting new 
farm buildings, and they have given the Farm sub- 
committee authority to prepare a scheme and have 
plans drawn up so that everything may be in readiness 
to commence building operations at the expiration of the 
war. The committee propose to consider the question 
of the erection of cottages for employees at the Colony 
in aes their scheme for new farm buildings. 

3UCKIE.—Plans passed :—New store at Low-street, 
for Mr. William Logie ; motor garage, for Mr. George 
Barclay, Commercial Hotel. 

CHEPSTOW.—It is proposed to erect a recreation hut 
for the benefit of the soldiers employed in connection 
with the Beachley national shipyard near Chepstow. 

DRONFIELD.—Dronfie!d Council have informed the 
L.@.B. that 100 houses are required now and a further 
100 after the war. Providing that the financial 
assistance promised by the Government is sufficiently 
substantial, the Council are to prepare a scheme for the 
building of 100 houses immediately the war is over. 

DERBV.—The British Cellulose Co. is exercising its 
option to purchase 15 acres of land at Spondon from the 
Corporation. The Electricity Committee is proposing 
to purchase land in Bath-street, for the construction of 
a coal siding, and on which to erect a conveyor, &c 

EALING.-—Ealing T.C. have appointed a committee 
to consider the-question of a town-planning scheme for 
the northern portion of the district. 

FARNBOROUGH.—Two hundred and fifty cottages 
out of the thousand which are to be erected at Cove 
are now being built, and the County Education Com- 
mittee has instructed the Director of Education to 
enquire into the question of erecting a new school. 

GREENWICH.—Plan passed by B.C. :—Reconstruc- 
tion of drainage at 3, London-grove, for Mr. D. J. 
Conner. 

GRIMSBY.—The_ electricity department propose 
— a garage for electric vehicles on land in Moss- 
road. 

HAMMERSMITH.-- Drainage applications passed by 
B.C.:—At Ford Motor Works, Ltd., for Messrs. J. 
Jarvis & Son, Ltd. ; at 36, Waterloo-road, for Mr. G. 

Felstead ; at 301, Goldhawk-road, for Mr. H. W. Thorn- 
ton. The L.C.C. has sanctioned the erection of a 
building in Hadyn Park-road, for Messrs. Gilbert 
Wallace & Partners ; a shed in IMfiey-road, for Messrs. 
Waring & Gillow; and an additional building in 
Waldo-road, for the Glacier Anti-Metal Friction Co. 

HEXHAM.—Plans before the U.D.C. :—For w.c.’s and 
lavatories to be erected at No. 4, Cattle Market, for Mrs. 
Alexander, submitted by Mr. C. J. Herdman ; and fora 
motor-house, submitted by Mr. J. E. Hamilton for Mr, 
C. J. Irving, proposed to be erected at Crescent-avenue. 

MARKET HARBOROUGH.—The Canal Company are 
about to rebuild a bridge over the canal at Smeeton. 

STOKE NEWINGTON. — The B.C. purpose repairing a 
further portion of Seven Sisters-road, at a cost of £276. 

SWANAGE.—The U.D.C. has approved plan for 
additions to a house deposited by Mr. F. Smith, and 
another for additions to Symondsbury for Mr. Bishop. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Plans approved :—Proposed 
verandah at ‘‘ Gatcombe,” Eastfield-park, for Mr. H. 
Butt ; proposed alterations at rear of 23, Palmer-street, 
for Mrs. E. Harding ; proposed store, Carlton-street, for 
Mr. E. S. Stradling ; proposed alterations at ‘“‘ Rodney 
House,” Montpelier (involving the conversion of one 
dwelling-house into two dwelling-houses), for Mr. T. 
Pethick. 

WEYMOUTH.—Plan _ passed :—Addition, _ Clifton 
Hotel, for Messrs. Crickmay & Sons. Specifications 
to be prepared by the borough surveyor for the making 
up of Southview and Wooperton-streets. 

WINDERMERE.—At a vestry meeting held at 
Bowness recently, resolutions were passed approving 
of the application for a faculty respecting the offer of 
Sir W. B. Forwood to build a war memorial chapel as 
an annexe to the Parish Church ; also for the erection of 
& new clergy vestry in accordance with plans 
recently exhibited in the village. 





* See also l . a ‘ 
on "p. 508 our list of Competitions, Contracts, &c., 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN 
VENTILATION. 


WE take the following from a paper read by 
Mr. A. H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc., Whitworth 
Scholar, before the Society of Architects, at a 
meeting held cn the 15th inst :— 

Within the past few years the entire con- 
ception of the theory of ventilation as commonly 
accepted has undergone a startling and revolu- 
tionary change. The fundamental ideas under- 
lying this change of conc ption are, however, 
almost 100 years old. It is only of recent y« ars 
that the new conception has been, as it were, 
re-discovered, for it has probably been a re- 
discovery rather than a conscious adoption of 
old ideas. 

In view of the extreme importance of this 
subject, it is, perhaps, worth while in the present 
paper briefly to summarise the inaccurate 
reasoning which led to the original miscon- 
ception and to describe the experiments which 
have led to its revision. It is easy enough to 
understand how the great mistake embodied in 
the popular conception came to be made. What 
is not easy to understand is how the original 
misconception came to have so long a life. 
How it was that this essential fallacy was so long 
unrecognized. 

The line of thought which seems to have led 
to the error of doctrine is as follows :— 

Tv live in an enclosed and unventilat«d room 
continuously is proved by experience to be 
detrimental to health. If a person lives in air 
from which a large part of the oxygen has 
been withdrawn, he will die of suffocation ; such 
air will not support life. Also if a person 
continually breathes air which is mixed with too 
great a proportion of CO,, he will ultimately 
die of poisoning. When a person breathes air, 
analysis proves that oxygen is removed from the 
air, and an equivalent quantity of carbon dioxide 
is restored to it. Thus a deep and wide trap 

is laid for a subtle error in logic. It only 
remains to jump to the conclusion—a very small 
jump, it seems too—that the consequence cf 
living in an enclosed room is to vitiate the air 
in the room, to deprive it of oxygen, to con- 
taminate it by CO,, so that it becomes dangerous 
to health. Therefore, the obvious method of 
avoiding these results is to ‘‘ ventilate” the 
room, to renew the air in it constantly so as to 
avoid thisremoval of oxygen and contamination 
by CO,, and to judge of the efficiency of the 
process of ventilation by chemically analysing 
the air, so as to determine how much CO, 
the vitiated air contains. 


It has been already suggested that this 
reasoning contains a subtle mistake in logic. 


The error is of the post hoc propter hoe order, 
which any person versed in logic will easily 
understand. The error came to be recognized 
as such by a process of common-sense thinking 
applied to the results of analysis. The first 
thing that appears to have put the scicntist 
on the track of it was probably the fact that 
the empleyees in a brewery or soda water 
factory live in air containing anything up to 
300 parts of CO, in 10,000 parts of air without, 
apparently, any ill effects whatsoever. Another 
fact revealed by chemical analysis is that expired 
air direct from the lungs contains not more than 
about 500 parts of CO, per 10,000 of air. 

Now the worst ventilated place known in 
practice would probably not contain more than, 
say, 50 parts of carbon dioxide per 10,000 ot 
air. It is difficult to believe that so low a 
preportion of this gas could have such a very 
deleterious effect. 

When a person breathes, he does not nearly 
empty the whole content of his lungs. The 
normal content of the human lungs is about 
700 cubic inches, whereas the content of a 
complete inspiration or expiration is not more 
than from 25 to 40 cubic inches. Now a 
very little reflection will show that the sample 
of expired air must be a truc sampl> of the air 
then in the lungs, and that after a full inspira- 
tion the average CO, impurity in the lungs 
cannot at the best of times be less than 480 parts 
per 10,000, fluctuating from that to the worst 
at about 500 parts. 
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In face of thes: figures, it appears almost 
absurd to suppose that one or two degrees 
difference in the quality of the air breathed, say, 
for instance, the difference between 10 and 
20 parts of CO, can make all the difference 
between healthy and unhealthy air. Clearly, 
then, it is not the CO,, as such, that causes the 
trouble. 

Are there, then, two kinds of CO,, one pro- 
duced by breath and the other by fermentation 
or other means? The chemist can recognize 
no such difference. 

Hence the scientist was driven to a theory of 
poisonous organic exhalation given off in the 
breath. But the most careful chemical analysis 
or experim nt can find no such poison in exhaled 
air; indeed, the normal breath of a healthy 
person is entirely free from poisonous products, or 
even from bacteria or dust or anything of the 
kind. It consists of oxygen, nitrogen, CO,, 
and water vapour. If there is a trace of organic 
vapour, it is a barely recognizable trace. 

Theories about the effect of the diminution in 
the oxygen content of the air are similarly 
untenable. Indeed, the air in a mountainous 
region, which is notoriously healthy, contains 
much less oxygen than an equal volume of 
ordinary vitiated air. | 

It is true that air in which a number of 
animals have lived for some time is apt to 
smell, and that the smell is due to definite 
organic vapours emanating in minute quantities 
from the bodies of even healthy persons, and 
that this smell is very unpleasant to a sensitive 
nose entering such air for the first time; but, 
beyond this nervous effect, there is nothing to 
show that this smell is in any way harmful. g 

Hence the theory that the cause of the 

unhealthiness of expired air is chemical in 
character has been graaually shown to be 
untenable. There is no proof either that it 
is duc in any considerable degree to bacteria, 
for respired air contains even less bacteria than 
inspired. It is true that bacteria are found 
in all cases in air that has been inhabited by 
human beings, among which there may‘ be a 
very small proportion of deleterious ones such 
as the germs of malignant diseases, ready to 
pounce on any individual who is in a fit state 
to be attacked by them, and that a person is 
more liable to be so attacked in proportion to 
the number of such germs present. In so far, 
therefore, as we keep the air renewed we may 
count on sweeping out some or many such 
germs into the open air, or, at any rate, in keeping 
down their number. In so far, therefore, here 
is an incontestable case for free v»ntilation. 


It was then shown that persons living in hot 
and moist air, otherwise perfectly pure 
exhibited all the symptoms which we are 
accustomed to associate with defective ventila- 
tion. It was also shown that it made no differ- 
ence whatever to this effect whether or not the 
air was heavily charged with CO,. People came 
to reflect on the degree of reliet which a lady 
in a ball-room experiences when the air 1s 
agitated by means of a fan. It became known 
that the effect of the movement of air is to 
increase the rate of heat lost from a_body over 
which the air passes. Th: suspicion came to 
be cntertained that it was the rate of heat loss 
and not the chemical properties of the air which 
was the cause of all the trouble. 

An experiment was therefore devised and 
carried out by Dr. Haldane, Dr. Leonard Hill, 
and others, in which about cight persons were 
confined in a small air-tight cabinet, about 
cne-third of the size ofa railway compartment, 
and were allowed to remain in it breathing 
the same air until the air was extremely bad, 
so bad that a candle would not burn in it, and 
all the subjects were about in @ fainting con- 
dition. They were allowed to breathe the pure 
cool air of the surrounding room through tubes, 
but did not experience the slightest relief. On 
the other hand, persons outside the chamber 
were allowed to breathe the air in the chamber 
through a tube. They hardly neticcd anything 
except that the air had a faint and unpleasant 
taste. They experienced none of the symptoms 
of defective ventilation. After this point was 
reached, the air in the cabinet was violently 
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agitated by means of a fan, and was simultan- 
eously coclea by a cold water coil. The relief 
of the persons occupying the cabinet was 
instantaneous and complete, although the air 
in the cabinet was at this time so bad that a 
candle would not burn. To make matters 
worse, a large volume of CO, was introduced 
inte the cabinet, and the occupants did not even 
notice any difference. 

Now we must be careful not to fall into 
errors similar to those which have been already 
referred to in considering the result of this 
experiment. It only proves at the most that 
the feelings of discomfort consequent on living 
in vitiated air are probably physical rather 
than chemical in origin. The evil effects of 
living in bad air are not wholly measured by 
the feelings of discomfort at the time. 

We must not again allow cur conclusions to 
proceca one step beyond what the experiments 
prove. The crucial difficulty in forming rcliable 
conclusions from the results of such experiments 
is that the evil effects of what is really bad 
ventilation do not necessarily show themselves 
at once. It is true that certain evil effects of a 
minor and temporary character do show them- 
x lves at once, such, for instance, as the fecling of 
oppression and the inevitable effects of dis- 
comfort, fainting, and so on, which we all know. 

But how are we to be sure that this immediate 
effect is produced by the same set of conditions 
as the equally indisputable effects, such as the 
onset of phthisis and general debility among 
pcople who have lived in bad air? Howcan we 
be unquestionably sure that this effect is actually 
due to bad ventilation? May there not be more 
important contributory causes, bad feeding, 
lack of excrcise, dirt and other causes ? 

This is, of course,a physiological matter and 
the only persons whose pronouncements on 
such points would be of -value would be, not 
necessarily mercly an able physiologist (whose 
pronouncement in spite of great general 
knowledge ‘of physiology might be merely an 
ignorant obiter dictum), but what may be called 
an historical or statistical hygicnist or physiolo- 
gist—one who had closely and exhaustively 
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studicd the statistical evidence, which is 
exeefeively difficult to obtain. 

Closely scrutinized evidence extending over 
100 years or more would be necessary to estab- 
lish such conclusions indisputably. 

Are we to form the conclusion that it is only 
heat and moisture which causxs the trcuble ? 
As against this view we have the fact that 
persons who live in hot and moist climates, 
such as that of certain parts of the tropics, are 
not notice ably more attacked by these troubles 
than are the people in such a climate as this, 
It is true that the inhabitants of great towns 
are noticeably more lable to these troubles 
than persons who live in the open air, but it is 
far from being proved that this fact is due to 
habitual bad ventilation. 

Now we have to consider how far all this 
affects us as architects and engineers. While 
everybody wishes to act in accordance with the 
general and future well-being of mankind, we 
have to carry on somehow while the physiolo- 
gists decide these things. 

The ventilating engineer or the architect, 
so far as he is concerned in such matters, is 
concerned chiefly with immediate effects. 
He must fit up bis buildings in such a way that 
they are comfortable to live in, and healthy 
so far as the conditions can be known in the 
light of present-day knowledge. 

The experiments so far described then tend 


to show that the chief functions of ventilation .- 


are to keep down the tcmperature and the 
humidity to a certain degree, as yet undefined, 
with the object of regulating the rate of heat 
loss from the human body. To these we may 
add the suppression of odours and the keeping 
down the numbers of bacteria and particles of 
inorganic or harmless dust. We may disregard 
as an unimportant factor the degree of con- 
centration of CO,. 

The experiments have been only gencral in 
character, or, as they are called, “ qualitative.” 
But the engineer must have some figures to 
work to; in oth-r words, experimental results, 
to be useful to him, must be quantitative. 
To make his calculations, he must have some 
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idea of the relation between the degree 
temperature and humidity and the rest, an 
their effect on subjects exposed to them. 1 
principal difficulty is tc obtain any quantitat 
observations from such a complicated mecha 
ism as the human body, which is known to 
provided with automatic mechanisms 
adjusting itself to its environment. Su 
observations cannot be obtained without t 
help of expert physiologists and , psych 
gists. 

In order further to investigate thes 
difficult and important problems, sev: 
weighty commissions have, within the p 
few years, been appointed in America, endo 
with unlimited resources in money and appara 
tus. Competent persons both on the physio! 
gical and engineering sides have been retai: 
at immense expense in order to conduct 
experiments. These have becn carried out 
the Health Department of Chicago and by t 
New York State Ventilation Commission, 
other bodies, and also by private workers. 


(To be continued). 
-—— 9 — > o- 


Posters and Circulars. 

The Royal Commission on Paper, on behalf of 
the Board of Trade, has granted a general licen: 
to all persons to complet: and exhibit poste's 
the superficial measurements of which exceed 
2,400 square inches, provided that the printing 
of such posters was begun on or before March 2, 
1917, and that they were actually in stock on 
or before October 22, 1917, with a print>r, bill 
poster, or advertiser, and are otherwise per- 
mitted to be exhibited by the Paper Restriction 
Order. Licence is also granted to all manufa 
turers, merchants, dealers, and agents for sale 
to issue up to January 31, 1918, trade catalogues 
and price lists relating to goods made or dealt in 
by them to any person who sells, or for the pur- 
pose of his trade or business uses, the goods 
referred to, without reckoning them in th 
weight of paper which they are permitted to use 
under the Order. 























Owing tothe present demands of 
H.M. Government for the supply 
of lead. we are now also manufac- 
turing a moulded Teak Cap which 
is lined with a speciai jointing 
material, thus making a perfectly 
watertight job, and entirely 
eliminating the use of lead. 








PARTRIDGE’S patent “ELITE” GLAZING 


ABSOLUTELY WATERTIGHT, DUST PROOF, NON-CORROSIVE, | 
NON- VIBRATING, PROOF AGAINST INTERNAL WIND PRESSURE. | 


Bars, Caps, and Fittings supplied for 
Stock-length Bars, Caps, and Fittings 
Can be fixed by unskilled workmen 


Prices 25 per cent. below cost of steel bar systems 
Over a million feet fixed on Munition Factories and Aeredromes during the war. 


ALL BARS ARE TREATED WITH CREOSOTE UNLESS ORDERED OTHERWISE. 


T. PARTRIDGE & CO., WALSALL. 


purchasers’ own fixing, if necessary. 
packed in crates ready for shipment. | 


owing to its simplicity. 


Phone : Walsall! 433. 
Tel. :“ Partridge Roofs.” 
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SHUTTERS TO GARAGE. 


Telephone 
HoLporn 160 


S. W. FRANCIS & Co. Ltd. 
64-70, Gray’s Inn Road, 
t London, W.C.1 i 


ROLLING SHUTTERS 


in WOOD or STEEL. 


SHOP-FRONTS 


SPRING SHOP SUN BLINDS. 
:: PLATE-GLASS FACIAS  :: 


Collapsible Steel Gates. 9.26487 Pen0s.” 





Catalogues and 
Estimates Free. 
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OBITUARY. 


Captain J. B. Matthews. 


Captain John Bredel Matthews, M.C., North 
Stafis. Regiment, attached Leicester Regi- 
ment, was killed on October 2. Born at Tor- 
rington, North Devon, in 1891, he was the third 
son of Major N. H.!Matthews, now on active 
service. On leaving school, Captain Matthews 
was articled to Mr. G. E. Halliday, architect for 
the diocese of Llandaff, and while at Cardiff he 
obtained third place in the Intermediate 
examination of the R.I.B.A. . When war broke 
out, he was at the County Surveyor’s office at 
Leicester, and in the second month of the war 
he enlisted in the R.E. Later, he was given a 
commission in the North Staffordshire Regi- 
ment, from which he was attached to the 
Leicester Regiment. He rose to the rankYof 
captain and was temporary commanding officer 
of his battalion. Last July he was awarded the 
Military Cross for conspicuous gallantry in the 
field, after nearly fifteen months of active 
service at the Front. 


Lieutenant J. Haslam. 


Lieutenant J. Haslam, London Regiment, 
killed on October 30, was born in 1880. He was 
the third son of Mi. Deyland Haslam, of Warren 
House, Caversham, and was educated at Brad- 
field College. Soon after leaving school he 
joined the Artists Rifles, and also. volunteered 
for the South African War, in which he served 
for two and a-half years with Paget’s Horse, and 
received the Que2n’s and King’s medals. After 
his return he began business as an architect and 
surveyor at Reading. In1904h. was appointed 
secretary to Reading Chamber of Commerce, 
and held the appointment up to the time of his 
death. He rejoined the ranks of the London 
Regiment directly war broke out, ana went to 
France on October 26, 1914. He had been pro- 
moted to company sergeant-major before taking 
up a commission, and had been at the Front 
almost continuously. 


Private Crow. 

Last week we briefly mentioned the decease of 
Private Arthur Arnold Crow, Essex Regiment, 
formerly of the Artists Corps and Captain of the 
Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, who was 
killed in action, and was the elder son of Mr. 
Arthur Crow, F.R.1.B.A. Captain Crow, in July, 
1916, haa to resign his commission in the Loyal 
North Lancashires on account of ill-health. 
Recovering, he found he could not regain his rank 
without abandoning the prospect of foreign 
service. He therefore preferred to enlist in the 
Essex Regiment as a private. 
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THE BUILDER 


PATENTS. 





APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
110,211.—Samson Avey : Fireproof floors. 
110,223.—Charles Hodges and Henry Jack- 
son : Flushing of water-closet basins. 

110,224.—Samuel Bastow : Pivot windows. 

110,230.—Albert Edward Pickersgill and 
Victor Reginald Harris: Distributor fitting or 
tee-piece for steam or hot-water heating or 
supply installations. 

110,234.—Harry Botwright Rogers: 
washer. 

110,238.—George Owen Swan : Chimney pots. 

110,241.—Samuel Elliott & Sons and Cyril 
Lyons: Trays, drawers, and the like for show 
cases, shelves, and shop windows. 

110,258.—Chance and Hunt, 
Holly and Harry William Webb : 
cement. 

110,264.—William Kemble and Harriet May 
Terpening : Supports for window-blind rollers 
and curtain-rods. 

110,268.—Stanley Couldrey : Apparatus 
suitable for advertising purposes, shop facias, 
and the like. 

110,273.—Andrew 
ventilating ridge-tile. 

110,299.—George Hall : Pivots for casements, 
window sashes, and fanlights. 

110,314.—Frank Richard Rand: Ovtting 
apparatus for use in making carpenters’ joints. 

110,318.—James Yate Johnson (Diamond 
State Fibre Co.) : Manufacture or treatment of 
parchmentised or vulcanised fibre, and new 
products therefrom. 

110,323.—George Edward Merredew: Sys- 
tems of roof and other glazing. 


* All these applications aresnow in the stage 
in which opposition to the grant of Patents upon 
them may be made. 


————_—_>-—_o-____— 
TRADE NEWS. 


Boyle’s Latest Patent “ Air-Pump’”’ Venti- 
laters, supplied by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, 
Ventilating Engineers, 64, Holborn-viaduct, 
London, have been employed by Messrs. Sir 
W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Armstrong 
Naval Yard, High Walker, Newcastle. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING. 


Telephone : Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


Metal 


Alfred Ewart 
Acid-resisting 


Warren : Stormproot 





{NOVEMBER 23, 1917. 


TENDERS. 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 
t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 


BLAYDON.—For the erection of a handrai! along 
the footpath under the Redheugh railway bridge 
Derwenthaugh, for the Blaydon Council :-— 7 


*Aynsley & Sons, Newcastle ...... £127 13 0 





LONDON.—For the’ installation of four new steam 
boilers, pans, and three new steam ovens at the 
Western Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums 


Board :— 
Woman, TAR. i soo eo sseesecs £568 10 
J.and F. May PRP ye 9 . 429 0 
tT. Bradford & Co., 141-2, High 
Holborn Si dvcumadacs: ae 10 


Ac ting « engine er-in-chief’s estimate, £350 











MAYFIELD.—For a new wooden bridge ov: r the 
Meanifold, near Hulme End, for the Mayfield R.D.c. -~ 
. Moss, Waterhouses Se £40 0 06 


PENZANCE. —For re-ls wing roof of cemetery 
chapel, for the Burial Board : : 
°J. H. Nicholas & Sons .......... £55 9 


‘ AUSTRIAN 


and RIGA. 


FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED, DRY 


WAINSCOT OA K. 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON, Ltd. 
Carpenter's Road, Stratford, E. 


Telephone Ne. 
Bastere 9771 @ lines. 














Telegrams: 
\ “G@liksten, Strat, Londom 








LONDON& 
LANCASHIRE © 


FIKE 7% 


INSURANCE COMPANY & 





Security: £6,652,243. 


FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS. 
ACCIDENTS. 
BURGLARY. _ . PLATE GLASS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


MARINE, 


45, Dale Str-et, Liverpool 


Wend offices { - 5" Leadenhall Street €.C 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallie Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for dam; 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gra! 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Co! 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. Central 2644 





BRABY’S Automatic Flushing Tanks. 


SIMPLE. 


FRED* BRABY 


& co., LTD., 






RELIABLE, 


352 te 364, EUSTON ROAD, N.W.1 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, 5.5 g) LONDON. 
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AMES’AUSTIN & SONS, 
ALTD., beg “to 
that all qualitics of their well- 
known “FLAX SASH LINES 
and BLIND ULINES are now 
ugh all Rope 


Makers,-Ironmongers, Mer- 


announce 


eee 


©. * @, a es 


obtainable’thr 


~~ 


°F 
arate 


chants,” Factors, and Wholesale 


Houses in”~Town or “Country. 


.% * , 
See eo! 
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“Cisteren ne 5464 


TO ENSURE /RELIABILITY 
PLEASE SPECIFY ANCHOR 
MAKE. “LOOK FOR THE TRADE Z 
/MARK & AVOID SUBSTITU 
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he ESTABLISHED 1774. 
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tinted thd ae dhe ceeded antl dhe athectelciheethl ell 
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_T.& W. FARMILOE, L1p 


{VURGRUAGUTAOAOAOEA GU AULA ANA GL AA ESET i ML 


F ARMILOE’S 


“Hard Gloss Preservative Paint | 


AAMT TR 


mn 





TS 
— 


A High-class 
Enamel Paint 


For Inside 0 or 
Outside Use. 








that Dries o.69 

with a Hard oe p> gt Tint Sheet 

Brilliant Sur- fi Farmilocs ’ senton — 
f ARD ie ma eae 
ace. Application. 
{FTVLTTVEAUEOALOGTRLAOGGUTA Tete SOONER ESAS UOMASTRAARETEOT EAE 11151} LATD a ORO UOUNa MAD UT 


Sete Manufacturers— 


Offices : ROCHESTER ROW, 


‘WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


"Phone: Victoria 4480 (Private ts fn Exchange). 
aH HHH AT il 


UU OULALUMMLAADARSAEADE OO UDULLLSEA Addi) mah UT UAT 


bi 








BER] 


ROOFING 










o 
Easy to Fix. 
O—there is no difficulty in fixing 


N Ruberoid. Just follow our in- 

structions, and at a surprisingly 
low cost you will get the neat 
spick and span roof depicted above. 













If for any special reason you want to 
employ our own men we will gladly send 
them to any part of the United Kingdom. 










They get through the work expeditiously 
because of a long and varied experience, 
and we are then responsible for the work 
as well as for the material. This satisfies 
you and your client. And that’s one of 
the incidental advantages which go to 
make a Ruberoid Roof the best in the end. 












No upkeep costs—no annual tarring or painting— 
no cracks—no leaking—no oxidation—just a neat- 
looking, perfectly weather-tight roof all the year 
round. You can effect great economy by employ- 
ing Ruberoid on your flat roofs. 


CHEAPER THAN IRON, 
ZINC OR ASPHALT. 


Write for owr Ilustrated Handbook, which 
fully explains the Ruberoid System of Roofing. 


THE .RUBEROID CO, LTD., 
5. Waterloo House, Knightrider Street, E.C. 4 
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/ BAST 1760 or 4300, 1761.) 





ae 
W. DUFFY’S PATENT [onowslidl’ Tempen- \ 


! “Immovable-Acme” 


l Wood Block Flooring 








AND CREOSOTED 


ne cS I cars 


AND ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF HARDWOOD Thirteen 


DEAL PAVING. First Awards 


THE ACME FLOORING & PAVING COMPANY (1904), LTD. 
Chief Offices and Works: Gainsborough Road, Victoria Park, London, N.E. 


a 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


First six lines 4s. 6d.; 6d. per line after. 


GETTS REQUIRED, New or Second-hand. 
b Must be of good quality. Sufficient to cover an area of 
ut on G.W., L. & N.W., or Midland Railway 


850 yards super. 
JOSEPH 


or in harge.—State size, quality, and price, to 
EMERTON, Contractor. Ire mngate Yard, Fulham 8.W 6. 


I ARDCORE REQUIRED. L arge Quensi- 
ties. Brick or Stone Hardcore. Good prices paid. — 
Apply W. G@. TARRANT, Byfleet, Surrey 


WANTED. — Second-hand PAVILION or 
BUILDING. Wood or Iron, about 20ft. x 20ft.—Price 

ont partic a to T. W., c/o Mansell & Rowe, 47, Chureh-road, 
orwood, 8.E 19. 


\ TJANTED.—JOINERY and all classes 
of WOODWORK Modern plant, first-class 

we skmanship and speedy output. Enquiries solicited 
-~WEBSTER & CANNON, Joinery Works, Aylesbury 


WANTED by the VISITING COMMITTEE 


of the EAST ‘SUSSEX COUNTY ASYLUM 
HELLINGLY 
SECOND-TIAND WOOD-WOKKING MACHINERY 
ONE CIRCULAR SAW BENCH (with Circular Grooving 
Saws) with rise and fall table, 42 in. maximum size Saw, eithe 
belt-driven or direct-coupled to Electric Motor 


ONE POWER MORTISING MACHINE (fitted with boxing 
apparatus) with graduated stroke to take ven ximately 5in. x 
11 ih. timber and to mortise up to jin. or lin wide ; al 
Cc HISELS and BITS from | in. to jin 

Send full partic nlars ¢ days = red (which must be guarantee 
Pi mene hw yh ay oad condition) te 
RES sIDENT ENGINEER AND st RVEYOR at the Asylum 


So JAFFOLDING and BUILDERS’ PLANT 
WANTED, in Large Quantities, at once Details 
and prices to A. B., Box 342, Dale, Reynolds & Co., Lid., 46 

Cannon-street, London, E.©. 4 


G ANTRY (with TR AVE LLER) WANTED, 

either about 14 ft. or about 25 ft. span, te lift about 7 tons 
(50 to 100 ft. run, clear lift at ke 15 ft Also Wanted 7-ton 
DERRICK or C RANE with long jib.—Offers, in writink only 
to TROT MAN, 6, North bank, Lodge-road, N.W. #8 


WANTED. BROKEN BRIC K and HARD. 


CORE, SANDand BALLAST ; about 2.000 loads, Prices 
loaded in trucks any L.T. & Southen Railway station. Box 325, 


Office of “The Builder.” 


LEWIS & LEWIS, tia. 


Electrical and Meohanieal Engineers, 
TOWNMEAD- ROAD, FULHAM, &.W. 


FOR SALE OR HIRE: 
Contractors’ Plant of all Kinds. 








"Phone: Putney 521. REPAIRS and CASTINGS. 








LIME & HAIR, 
MORTAR, Etc.,, 


of superior quality and in any pir 


SEGRE N SRIGK. 
SHED GR 


SANITARY € 66058, PARTITION | SLABS 

LIMES, CEMENTS. 
SIRAPITE *828ouner 
panera! SSS0 GERRARD (3 tines). 

LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES 


"BUILDERS’ MATERIAL 
ASSOCIATION, 
1878. 


Che! fy Sg mite ifs Oxford t.,W. 


see RECS TENS mae nv 


























40 SHE ETS of 21 oz GLASS, in wood | 


MISCELLANEOUS-—Continued. 
Ww ANTED. — Good Second-hand EQUIP- 


MENT for Drawing Reproduction Must be up to date 


eee 





| and che “ap.— Box 108, Office of “‘ The Builder.” | 
initia - : A product of ouaendns sootsonee fe 

y TTR sell Wine binding power urating capacity 

Vv ANTED 1 )B z R c rege 1 eee | aaa ra arr 
GREEN WOUD, Wood-street, Mansfield : KAYE &C°L° SOUTHAM WORKS. RUGBY. 
WANTED TO HIRE OR PU RCHASE 
SHEETING snitable for reinforced ete wi rk — | 

Send prices and particulars to J GREENWOOD, W. vod -street | 


Mansfie Id 








3555 Ha kney-ro vac Phone: Dalston 186 


Moetic ING MACHINES (Three —Onp by | i 
Reynolds, good as new BERG, 355, Hackney-road ADDE RS 


por SALE.—Three Strong IRON DOORS, | 


frames, 5 ft. x 2ft. 6in., 7s os. each to clear.—BERG, | 


hinged ; suitable for insertion in fireproof partition in 
 factory.—T. W. HEATH, Ltd., Builders and Decorators, 124, | 
Cromwell-road, Kensington, London, 8.W | 








, a A whe -t A. A A. - pa 


é AND 
im} [ — TF 7 ad 5 | BUILDER’S PLANT 
aenen | | || OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
oa) RAD | a | FOR 
SCAFFOLDS ERECTED. SALE or HIRE. 
LADDERS, STEPS, | 
| 














= 

















TRESTLES. 


15/- Navvy Barrows SCAFFOLDS AND SWING 
F.0-R. CRADLES ERECTED, 


Estimates free. 





STEPHENS & CARTER, LT». 
Green St., Paddington Green. 


P ARKER, T.N.: Padd 2717 (2 lines). 
T.A.: “ LADDERS, London.” 


22, WEST END LANE, LONDON, 

















Telephone) N.W. [Hampstead 24, 











2ft. 9in 
Builder.” 


| os = . - = . —— 
| MORTAR MILL F ALSE BOTTOM, for 
| 6 ft ever } Or 2 Cc o ) 
| to cleat Pannines Money 3h it it ‘ontnco | 


| Bastbou Bastbourne. — 





MISCELLANEOUS —Continued. 
| FLOBBs. HART Fire-Resisting Strong-Room SA MN fa : A Rj p 
DOOR, in Angle yeame FOR SALE. Size, 6ft 3 in x 
; in perfect « Write Box 1098, (ffice of The 


For Immediate 
Delivery 











LARGE, §t00K of poors, atoalsins, °  9QO Tons stocked 


ete. alwaysen hand. Liste post free. Sawi d Moulding | 
or the trade. Government requirements and ‘sound mouldi . 
Wink. So Seattle ST wiathas Mis REO in London 
Ww! 
City ee | Na roan - ng an oulding Mills, Wharf 








Sieve Ballast, Graded Ballast and Shingle, HENRY BOYER 


supplied in truck loads te 
Quotations from— x aha 


WM. BOYER & SONS, Head Office 





(two lines). 


| Honete Whar hart, Paddington Basin. Telephone: avo Paddington | Torpminus Wharf, Paddington 
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A British Invention ; 


British Owned and Manufactured from its Inception. 





" ENQUIRE OF US FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


BUILDERS’ or CONTRACTORS’ PLANT or MACHINERY | Teeprone Brixton 330 


FOR SALE or ON HIRE. TELEGRAMS ScaFFIXER, LONOON 
The Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Co., Ltd., 43, Lansdowne Road, Stockwell, S.W.8 

















YYQGMAALIUNAUAIQNEOOCTASERE ODT SOONER A 


FRICTION | 


Thy, 


{BY)j STEAM ..OR_ HOT, WATER AND 


VENTILATION, 


HOISTS 
IN STOCK. 


The LIFT °c) HOIST Co. 2 Schemes and Estimates prepared promptly. 


nae ag CHAS. P. KINNELL & Co., Ltd., 2"; 
65, 65a, Southwark St., London, S.E. 1. 


STL 


AUSSI RT 





Wi} 


108-114, Prince Street, Deptford, London, S.E. 8. 
































Specialists in gy < KE Ee "x* , Os fy e 
COLD GLUE POWDER. 
HEATING ‘ Sanctioned for Clas‘es 1 & 2 on Aircraft 


work. Simply mix with cold water, ready 
for use in ten minutes, Extraordinary 
strength on all wocds—soft, stone, iron, &c. 
Great covering capacity. very economical, 
water and heat proof. Extensively used in 
French and Italian Aircraft Factories. 


all classes of 
buildings by 


Hot Water 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES 





MANUFACTURED BY 


CENTRAL CHEMICALS Ltd. 

















HG a PREPARED, 
ah see 283, WEST END LANE Works — 
LONDON KENSAL ROAD 
MESSE NG ER & co. LTD. Illustrated laste 4 TRACE MARK , . 
Horticultural Builders and Heating pe ain Free N.W.6 Westbourne Pk., W. 
LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. on Application. Telegrams: “ENTRAMICAL, WESTH4MP, LONDON.” 





London Office : 122, VICTORIA ST.. S.W.1 





























S.W. FRANCIS & Cis 


64-70, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 


ROLLING SHUTTERS 


in WOOD or STEEL, for 


Munition Works, Gunsheds, Aerodromes, Garages, 
Vehicle Sheds, Boiler Houses, Core Ovens, Hospital 
Verandahs, X-Ray Rooms, Loading Docks, &c., &c. 


Spring Roller Blinds for Inside and Outside use, 

Collapsible Steel Gates, Plate-Glass Facias, i 

Gilt Wood and Metal Letters, Shop Fronts in 
Brass, Gunmetal and White Metal. 











Telephone: Holborn 160, Telegrams: Fenestra, Hoilb., London. 
CAT *LOGUPS AND RSTIMAT*S FREE 








AERODROME SHUTTERS, “SUMEWHERE IN ENGLAND” 
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in Special 


1,800 Blows per minute. 


The fastest worker in yo 


short time. The ‘‘ U-6” does it always. 


cost, and without 


compressor, air piping, hose, etc. 





cost in a week. 
| Telegrams : 


Just screw the plug at the end of the flexible cord 
into a lamp socket, press the button and off he starts 
striking 1,800 sharp hammer blows per minute. 
ur employ can only strike 
about 60 blows with a hammer, and then~only for a 
Briefly it may 
be said that our hammers will do the work of pneumatic 
tools of like capacity at about 15 per cent. of the power 
the expense and inconvenience 
Over hand work, 
the economy 1s from 8o per cent. to go per cent., 
it is by no means uncommon for the tool to save the 


Telephone: Centra! 6926 
** Prodigious Fieet London.’’ 


Patentees, Manufacturers and Dealers 
Machinery and Appliances, 


8, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 


“CAMAG” ELECTRIC HAMMER DRILL 


Capacity of our ‘‘U-6”’ up to Tin. 
in Concrete, Brick or Hard Limestone. Weight complete, 27 Ibs. 


of 


and J 


[CAN ADIAN- AMERICAN MACHIN ER 


Co., 


LTD, 





















WANTED—Large Quantities 
SECOND-HAND 


POLISHED 
PLATE GLASS| 


Good prices given. Send particulars to 


P. THOMPSON,)| 


General Engineer & Contractor, 


58, LYNDHURST RD., PECKHAM, S.E. 15 























Stephens 


Wood 


“=== ANY 





Oak, Mahogany. Rosewood, Wainscot, 
Ebony. Walnut, and Satinwood. 


Specimens and Prospectus post free from 
H. C. Srepuens, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 





hteesis erase: AND GATES e 


pARROWS, 
WAGONS. 


Gak, Ash, Elim 
Eto. 
Sawn ang in 

the Round. 





“ROWLAND onOs., BLETCHLEY 











Telephone 
91 SITTiNGHovaNe 


Telegroms 
“SMEEDEAN, SITTINGBOURNE 


SMEED, DEAN « 6° L? 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


$.D. .... CEMENT ... BRICKS, 


AND FLINT MERCHANTS. 


SITTINGBOURNE. 














>TURPIN’S 


(W. 8. Adams, Proptr 

et Asphalte Block Paving, gor gneas, 
<N) Wood Paving, Factories, 
Wood Block Floors. ote 


We’ 25. NOTTING HILL GATE, LONDON. W 11 
Estd. 1966. Tel. No., Park 1885. Tel. Ad “Turpilius, Lx 





ndon 











cisterns RUFFORD 


SIZE 


AN¥ 
GAUGE. 





Cc. BURLEY, n. London ealvanised Iron Co, 


CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 
& 

FLINT MERCHANTS. 


Any quantity by 
Barge or Rail on 
the shortest notice 


SITTINGBOURNE. 





GOLPHIN BRAND 
Gert inc BOuURNS 


Telephone y Telegrame : 
Ne-egSiTTINGBOURNE. * BURLEY,LTD. SITTING BOURKE 


BRICK & PORTLAND | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ag, Wharf Road, City Road, N. 


Betop heaw—Boree 2768 (2 limes). 


& cCO., LTO., 


| CLAY WORKS. STOURBRIDGE, 


Manufacturers and Original Patentees of 


THE ROYAL 


‘PORCELAIN BATH 


| For which the GOLD ISIS MEDAL of the SOCIETY of ARTS 


MOULDED AND GLAZED IN ONE PIECE 


was award 


S{1OUSEHOLD and other GLAZED SINKS, 
GLAZED BRICKS (White and Coloured), 
FIRE BRICKS, etc., etc. 


LONDON ADDRESS: 


CECIL HOUSE, 57a, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.0.) 


NEAR THE HOLBORN VIADUCT. 








ELECTRIC LIGHT. ELECTRIC POWER. 


ee & ALLAN, Ltd., 
$20,,Ealinton St. GLASGOW | 17, North st. 


Andrew St., tingrwes, Londo." 


Large Selestion “Glee gh agp me 
BSTIMATES GIVEN FREB. 


én seek. 











| Where specimens of their Manufactures may be seen. 
COOKING 


LAUNDRY ‘s’satx 
ENGINEERS. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO. 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER. 




















